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Good Tidings 

Sir: 

I am pleased to be the bearer of good tidings. 
Mr. Oursler has written “okay to buy” on three 
of the stories entered in the Wrrrer’s Dicest con- 
test. They are the following: 

“The Sentimental Horse,” by M. Gibbons. 

“Doctor Kilbourne’s Candlesticks,’ by William 
Benton Johnson. 

“Sugar On A Rag,” by Marjorie Carter. 

You might be interested in knowing that “Train 
Robbery,’ by James B. Hendryx, Jr., was con- 
sidered by the readers to be one of the best stories, 
but one of the Editors turned it down with this 
notation,““This seems a little familiar.” 

“Where Poppies Grow,” by Arthur Gordon, 
earned three favorable votes out of a possible five. 

Of the remaining, “Interlude,” by Nell G. 
Fahrion, “Collateral,” by E. F. Williams, “Mex- 
ican Justice,’ by Rena Strong Bowling, “Fury 
Duty,” by Hazel G. McCabe and “Double Feature,” 
by Robert R. Sachs got at least half way through 
the mill and won praise; “Interlude” and “Col- 
lateral” leading the rest. 

“One Pair of Wings,’ by Anne MacNab, was 
tumed down, although I cherished a fond hope 
or two for it. 











Under separate cover I am returning the bal- 
ance of manuscripts to you which we have re- 
jected. I enjoyed working at your office on these 
manuscripts and was proud to take so many good 
ones back to New York. 

BARBARA PALMER, 
Editorial Department, Liberty, 
122 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Kenneth White Coming Up 
Sir: 

I am indeed flattered to be asked to contribute 
a piece to your sterling publication, and you can 
count on something or other being along before 
too many moons. I have three or four titles 
up my sleeve but I’ll bet you a new hat you 
veto all of them. For instance, one I have been 
wanting to write for a long time would be called, 
“What the Hell Can an Editor Expect for Two 
Cents A Word?” And then of course there’s the 
Hammett Curse.” And then there is “Little 
Things That Turn A Young Editor's Hair Gray 
Before His Time.’ Or how do you like, “Big 
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“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











Announcing the New 


HARPER 


‘Prize Novel 
Contest 


| may now be 
submitted for the Harper Prize 


Novel Contest. The final date 
for submission is January 31, 
1941. A circular giving full de- 
tails of the contest and the 
prize will be mailed free on 
request. (This is NOT a first 
novel contest.) 
The Judges: 

LOUIS BROMFIELD 
JOSEPHINE W. JOHNSON 
CLIFTON FADIMAN 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 
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Sells Column to 
Newspaper 


“The success which has so recently .. . 
and surprisingly come to me is due to 
your training. . I tendered to a_news- 
per editor, a column, ‘HOW TO DE- 
ELOP YOUR PERSONALITY.’ 
Imagine my surprise and delight when 
he bought the column, with enthusiasm. 
He wants to get syndication the first 
week of July. (The column runs daily 
except Sunday.) I cannot express my 
gratitude for your help.” 
‘ Delia L. R. Root 
491 S. Transit St. 
Lockport, N, Y. 


‘““How do I get my Start 
as a Writer?” 
.... HERE'S THE ANSWER.... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous succesg has come to both young and 


old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get 
busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘“‘know how.” Understand how to 
use words, Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
fore copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 
for writers. ere your talent grows under the supervision 
of seasoned critics . . . newspaper men and women. Em- 
phasis is placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t 
tell you to read this author and that author or to study his 
style. We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The 
N. I. A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own 
natural style. You work in your own home,:on your own 
time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. oon you discover you are getting the 
“feel”? of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 

approach. You can see where you are going. 

en a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

e N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. 
It’s free. Just mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wariter’s Diczst, June 


Miss 
Mrs 











Mr. 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call. 7H560 





Game Hunting Through the Literary Fy ; 
Rod and Red Pencil?” You pay kg = ion 
and have your choice. Whatever I might do I 
sadly fear is apt to have a lot of jaundice and 
bile therein and will probably bounce right back 
at me. I know what you would like to have 
a piece called “How To Sell Stories To Black 
Mask and Dime Detective in One Easy Lesson,” 





but I haven’t the vaguest idea how to do it. If 


I did, I would write pieces myself and sell five 
stories a month to my magazines. 
Best regards! 
KENNETH Wuire, Editor, 
Dime Detective Magazine, 
Black Mask, Romance, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Fortunate indeed will be the Diczst if crack 
editor (oldest employee of Popular Publications; 
8 years) Ken White does a “how-to” for our 
readers. Possibly readers may care to write Editor 
White and tell him what they want his article 
to solve and settle.—Ed. 





Dime-A-Worder 
Sir: 

You have a fine book. You give something for 
the 25c. Continue to keep out the sage advice 
of the one-shotters who rush into print with full 
and explicit directions of the perfect story im- 
mediately after their one shot. 

Ernest Haycox, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Top flight dime-a-worder Ernest Haycox is also 
working on a Dicest article. We are grateful to 
him and many another golden literary name that 
has appeared in our columns as “an obligation 
partially discharged for the help received from 
others while learning.” —Ed. 





Once In a Lifetime! 
Sir: 

Pinch me quick, somebody! My head is full of 
helium and I’m ready to take off into space at 
any given minute. I want to laugh and I want 
to cry. I don’t think I can sit still long enough 
to write this, but I’ve got to tell you the news. 

If this isn’t all an opium eater’s dream, I’ve 
just opened an air mail letter from Liberty, in- 
forming me that the short short story I submitted 
in your contest has been accepted for publication. 

I can’t believe it! It isn’t according to Hoyle 
in any respect. The day the contest ended I 
boldly decided to write something for it, just to 
have my finger in the pie. I finished typing my 
story at eleven p. m., and unrevised except for 
corrections I made as I went along. I was too 
tired to care, but my husband—who likes to get 
things done now—took it down and mailed it. 

Many’s the time I wished it back, and many’s 
the time I cringed at the thought of supercilious 
eyebrows that would be raised and noses that 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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(00D COMPANY 


ADVENTURE 
ALL STORY LOVE 
AMERICAN 
ARGOSY 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BLACK MASK 
CHATELAINE 
COLLIER'S 
DARE DEVIL ACES 
DETECTIVE FICTION 
WEEKLY 
DETECTIVE STORY 
DETECTIVE TALES 
DIME DETECTIVE 
DIME MYSTERY 
ELK'S MAGAZINE 
ESQUIRE 
EVERYWOMAN 
FIVE NOVELS 
FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE 
HARPER'S 
HOLLAND'S 
HOUSEHOLD 
LIBERTY 
LOVE STORY 
MADEMOISELLE 
McCALL'S 
POPULAR WESTERN 
RED BOOK 
SATURDAY EVENING 
POST 


SPORTS NOVELS 
STAR WESTERN 
STORY 
THIS WEEK 
THRILLING DETECTIVE 
TORONTO STAR 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 





If we work together, you’ll be in good 
company. On the left are listed some of 
the more than a hundred magazines to 
which I sell copy for my clients. (Space 
keeps me from listing the majority of 
them.) On the right are the names of 
some of my clients. 


I made first sales for some of these 
clients, guided some into the slicks, worked 
with many until they became professionals. 
Some were well known when they came to 
me. But with all I work hard with con- 
stant attention to their interests. You see 
their stories in the magazines, their books 
on the stands. If you have ability, I'll 
help you join this group. 


I am always searching for talented be- 
ginners who can be developed to augment 
my list of professional clients. The way 
for you to join this company is to send 
me a script and learn why Blassingame 
service accounts for better than one out 
of three sales for all stories I submit to 
the éditors. The help you get will show 
you why writers and editors have con- 
fidence in me. 











For non-professionals the fees are: 


Nancy Barnes 
Mabel Ashe Beling 
Wyatt Blassingame 

John K. Butler 

Hugh B. Cave 

Dale Clark 

Leonard Clark 

Carl Clausen 
Constance Foster 
Ben Peter Freeman 

Preston Grady 
Beatrice Grimshaw 

Carl Jacobi 

Darrell Jordan 

Katherine Kennedy 
James Kjelgaard 
R. S. Lerch 
Serah Litsey 
Margaret Littell 
Roderick Lull 
George A. McDonald 

E. G. Morris 

James P. Olsen 

Cyril Plunkett 
Wylly Folk St. John 

Adele Siefert 

Elizabeth Siefert 
Shirley Siefert 
George Shaftel 
CG. K. Shaw 
Kenneth Sinclair 

H. F. Sorensen 

Jack Sterrett 

Roger Torrey 

Edwin Truett 

Hal White 


e 
F E E Ss © The work of professional writers is handled on a straight 10% commission basis. 
For detailed criticism and revision suggestions, $3.00 for 
manuscripts up to 2,000 words; $5.00 for 2,000 to 5,000 words; 75 cents per thousand there- 
after to 10,000 words. An agency report—briefer criticism and revision suggestions with no 
editing—is 50 cents per thousand words to 20,000 words; 25 cents per thousand for novels. 
Minimum fee, $1.00 per manuscript. Collaboration is $60.00 for a three months period. 


__A 3 cent stamp will bring you my latest Market Flash and a free copy of SHORT STORY 
FUNDAMENTALS to help you to sales. 








LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score 
of literary, smooth-paper and all-fiction magazines. 


10 EAST 43rd STREET 
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Specialist 


ANNE HAMILTON $recictist 


INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE EFFICIENCY 


Send for How to Revise 
Your Own Poems 
($1.25); How to Revise 
Your Own Stories 
($1.25) —(4c tax if sold 
in California). 

Contributor to The New 
Yorker, The Nation, Sat. 
age el Lit., ae sea 
: sas to ‘Brien an . Henr 
ing! Criticism of short Collections, Writer, Write 
stories, novels, poetry.  er's Digest, etc. 

672 So. Lafayette Park Place, Studio 48, Los Angeles 


A new method of train- 
ing for prefessional mar- 
kets. Hailed by writers 
engaged in changing 
their fields, as well as 
beginners seeking to 
form sound writing hab- 
its. Scientific, stimulat- 











Writers! Don't Overlook Profits From 
Screen Sales 


The present War conditions has created an urgent need 
and ready market for human interest stories of all es 
—stories suited for All-American distribution regardless 
of foreign release. 

I want good originals, published novels and professionally 
sepdeud plays, also book-length novels for both publi- 
cation and filming. 

My clients are established authors as well as new writers 
and I offer both sales service and criticism. If you are 
interested in this lucrative market write TODAY for 
my booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Established 1919 Dept. 60 











AUTHORS 


Professional writer will revise or ghost. write novels, 
memoirs, travel books, plays, etc. Manuscripts typed, with 
corrections in spelling, grammar, etc. Carbon copy; 50c per 
1,000 words. Book length manuscripts put between covers. 


Jean d'Esque 
720 Park Avenue Hoboken, N. J. 








BE FUNNY MAKE MONEY 


LEARN GAG WRITING 
Tremendous demand, Famous GAG BUILDER COURSE 
now costs less than ten cents a week. No drawing re- 
quired. STAMP brings free information on how you, too, 
can share in this fascinating money-making profession. 
DON ULSH STUDIOS 


518 Wrightwood, Dept. W. D., Chicago, II. 











PLAY CRITIC 


BESS BREENE 
Playwright and Pla 
Member American 
Adapter for Forei — for 
A. H. Woods, Century Play, Wm. A. Brady 
and other prominent peocecen. 
PLAYS READ AND PROFESSIONALLY 
CRITICISED. 

WORTHY SCRIPTS MARKETED 
Fee for Reading and Critical Analysis 
$5.00 for one act plays 
$10.00 for three act plays 
Fee must accompany script, plus postage 
for return registered mail, 
Collaboration and marketing arrangements 
by special agreement. 


BESS BREENE, 829 Park Ave., New York City 


ramatists 
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would be held when the judges finally got around 
to it. I still wish to heaven I could get my hand; 
on it and do a little revising before they pub. 
lish it. 

This is the first thing I’ve ever sold, the fourth 
thing I’ve ever submitted. Boy, oh boy, you don’t 
know how I feel! Or do you? 

Marjorie Carter, 
909 Jackson St., Joplin, Mo, 


because 
not wri 
is no r 
the wri 
writers’ 
to inclu 
it or ne 


Every honest-to-goodness writer, Marjorie, feels 
for you and with you.—Ed. 





You-Hooll Department 
Sir: 

On January 8th we received from Mrs, Mary 
E. Fulling a short short story called “Make Mine 
—. which we accepted the following 

ay. 

When we came to the editing and cutting of 
the story we discovered to our distress that Mrs Delete 
Fulling had no address on any page of the manu. Mm Sir: 
script. The story was published on March 5th, I do 
Since that date we have been holding Mrs. Full. Mm time w 
ing’s check, looking for other material from her fm your st 
in the meanwhile. ~ Wher 

It occurs to us that originally she may have fmm wrappel 
seen our needs listed in the Dicest and 50 was marked 
prompted to send to us as a free lance writer, DeMcn 

We'd like to get the money to her, especially jm Ltd., J 
as her story was voted the best for that week and but it 
a bonus is added as a result, but we are unablefim™ should | 
to proceed. In y 

Sincerely, piece ¢ 
A. P. Watpo, Fiction Editor, locale, 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, author 


75 West Street, New York, N. Y. story Ia 
is not f 


ican M 
literally 
story. 





The Digest Should Report; Not Censor 


Sir: re 
’ : British 
Taking time out for a few moments rest, I jut ain’t na 
glanced through the pages of the April Dicest I got 


and noted a letter from Helen D. Bell, of Meces, 
California, more or less “panning” you for at more b 
cepted listings from magazines or publishers using only W 
“sexy” stories. You’ 

As long as the reading public will buy thes, WD. 1: 
and as long as there are publishers in need o 
them, why shouldn’t the Dicest list them—pr 
viding you intend being an all-around writers 
magazine? “Blue noses” are in the minority, | 
believe, in your list of subscribers and readen Smile V 
I don’t go for the sex publications, and prele Thre 
not handling that type material. I see no reasmumy essay ci 
why you should refuse to list their requirement, nationa 
for the benefit of those writers who can wit ll ing the 
the stuff. Japanes 
why should any magazine set itself up as a judge nance ¢ 
of what another magazine should buy, or print? pany th 

I have a 17-year-old son who recently won! Essay 
scholarship to Harvard University ; naturally, ME more t] 
didn’t win it reading cheap sex magazines, with or 
istics of 
tween J 


“How ° 














around 
y hands 
Y pub yd prefer he didn’t read them. However, he’s 
always had complete freedom in his reading. The 


fourth whole family enjoys Thorne Smith, hugely, and 





u don’t while he can certainly not be called a writer of 
pornography, he is by no means all sweetness and 

:R, light, either. I believe writers should be more 

Mo. or less—more, if possible—broad minded. Just 

e. feels me because Helen Bell doesn’t approve of and does 

not write sensational or “sexy” stories and articles 
js no reason she should refuse those markets to 
the writers who do write it. As editors of a 
writers’ magazine, I think you do perfectly right 
to include every market, whether you approve of 
it or not. 

- Mary Maxine O’BRIEN, 

: Mine 110 Sutter Street, 

llowing San Francisco, Calif. 

ne Delete De Mont Stevens? 

manu: fm Sir: 

h Sth. I don’t know whether you are having a good 


. Full MM time with me or if the gal in charge of cutting 
m her Mm your stencils could use a bit of training. .. . 
When I renewed my subscription I sent along a 
y have wrapper with a ring around the “Steve” and 
so was fae marked it “delete.”” You see the result .. . “Delete 
iter, DeMcnt Stevens, Saudi Arabian Mining Syndicate, 
vecially fm Ltd., Jedda, Hejaz, Saudi, Arabia.” I don’t mind, 
ek and but it might give the boss here the idea that J 
unable fim should be deleted. ... 
In your August, 1939, issue you printed a 
piece on the necessity of being sure of your 


r, locale, and pointed out how very carefully an 
cate, author must check all details before submitting a 
LY, story laid in a part of the world with which he 


is not familiar. In the August issue of the Amer- 

ican Magazine there is a story laid in Jedda, with 

literally dozens of absolute errors throughout the 

story. (For example, the author mentions the 

British Mission Hospital in Jedda—and there just 
I just HE ain’t no sech a thing!) 


DicEst I got a terrific kick out of Jack Woodford’s 
Mecea, “How To Have A Brain Child.’? Wish he’d write 
Or at more books in the same vein. I'll bet I’m the 


} using only Woodford fan in Saudi, Arabia... . 
You’ve been printing some pretty good stuff in 












thes, BI W.D. lately. Keep up the good work. 
ed of De Mont STEVENS, 
viet Jedda, Hejaz, Saudi Arabia. 





ity, | 
Smile When You Say That, Department 

Three trips to Japan are offered as prizes in an 
essay contest, sponsored by the Society for Inter- 
national Cultural Relations in Tokyo, commemorat- 
ing the 2600th anniversary of the founding of the 
Japanese Empire. Cash awards sufficient to fi- 
hance one to three-month visits in Japan accom- 
pany the prizes. 

Essays are to be interpretative in nature, not 
more than 8000 words in length, and must deal 
with one of the following topics: the character- 
istics of Japanese culture, cultural intercourse be- 
tween Japan and foreign countries, or the position 


judge 
rint? 
won & 
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CAN YOU 
COMPETE 


with writers who are being presented in the 
RIGHT way to editors and publishers? 


Can you—working alone, far from the publish- 
ing center—know the current needs in magazine 
and book markets? 


Can you know at what moment an editor is 
going to need a certain type of story to give 
balance to the issue upon which he is working? 
At what moment an editor is going to come up 
lacking the lead novelette for her next number? 
When an editor is going to need, very positively, 
a seasonal story or article? When a new mag- 
azine is going to be brought oul—when an old 
magazine is going to change policy? When a 
publisher is going to need a book to fill out his 
. When he is looking for a definite type of 

ook? 


Can you compete with the writers WE are pre- 
senting to these editors and publishers? With 
S. C. who had been trying to crack a new type 
of market for a year and for whose second 
submission to us we received on Saturday a 
three-figure check? With G. D., working in a 
field we had bulldogged her into trying, for 
whom we dittoed on Monday on/a first submis- 
sion? With B. R. for whom we received on Tues- 
day (copy dead-line) advice of acceptance of 
two stories? Can you compete with our other 
clients—professional and beginner—who appear 
regularly in markets that range all across the 


board? 


Writing and marketing are separate tasks. Your 
job is writing. Ours is seling--getting your 
story, book or article to the editor and publisher 
who want it. 


We are sales agents. We have neither colla- 
borations nor courses to sell. Wejnever use your 
submission as a come-on for additional aids that 
mean additional charges: if your work is not sal- 
able when it comes to us, we show you how to get 
it into likely commercial condition, and for a 
period of one year—without further charges— 
we stick with you through as many revisions and 
resubmissions as you care to make. 


If your work is salable when we receive it— 
we sell it. 


Rates for marketing and criticism: $1 for each 
3000 words or fraction thereof up fo 40,000 words 
and $15 for any length above. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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| SELL STORIES 
SALES COUNT 


GET OUT OF THE RUT. START TODAY. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION TO BEGINNERS. — 
I offer a complete, well-rounded sales service 
from the pulps and essions to the slicks. 
To the new writer I offer not only a sales service 
but also guidance, revision, and replotting for 
which there is no extra charge. R fees are 
one dollar per thousand words up to five thou- 
sand. Fifty cents per thousand words on every- 
thing above five thousand. 
Special arrangements with the established author 
and an ——— to widen his markets. 
Fees on k manuscripts on request. 





Lucite Branot, Authors’ Agent 
New York, N. Y. 


| 363 Seventh Avenue 





OL I E T 


Writers’ and Readers’ Conference 


July 14th to July 27th 


At Olivet College. In the heart of 
The Michigan Vacation Land 


Two weeks of intensive study and criticism 
under the guidance of some of America's most 
distinguished authors, 

Intending members may enroll now and sub- 
mit manuscripts for preliminary reading. 


Address: THE DIRECTOR 


Olivet Writers’ and Readers’ Conference 
Olivet College OLIVET, MICH. 


MATHILDE WEIL 
LITERARY AGENT 


after twenty vears in New York, is now estab- 
lished in San Francisco. Books, short stories, 
articles, and verse criticised and marketed. 


Send for circular. 
535 GEARY STREET 











SAN FRANCISCO 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPTS EXCELLENTLY TYPED 
Intelligent, Personal Co-operation 


PAULINE RESNIKOFF 
242 Lexington Avenue at 34th Street 
Telephone: LExington 2-4770 


New York 





















of Japanese culture in the world. Contribution: 
to be mailed by September 30, must be typewritten 
but the contestant’s name is to appear only op , 
separate curriculum vitae accompanying the many. 
script. 

Full information on the essay contest is availabl¢ 
at the Japan Institute, 630 Fifth Avenue, Ney 
York City. Final announcement of the winners 
will be made on April 29, 1941. 





Harper's Prize Novel Competition 1940-4] 
The Prize 


To the author of the best novel, as determinedie 
by the judges, Harper & Brothers will pay the 
sum of $10,000 as follows: $2000 as an outright 
prize, independent of royalties, payable on the 
announcement of the winner, and $8000 as a 
minimum guarantee of royalties to be paid six 
months after publication. 


The Conditions 


1. Any author shall be eligible for the Prize 
who is a citizen of the United States and who has 
not published a novel in book form prior to 
January 1, 1924. 

2. Only manuscripts of unpublished works, 
submitted to Harper & Brothers before February 
1, 1941, and accompanied by a statement of the 
author or his representative that the manuscript 
is submitted in competition for the Prize, shall be 
considered. No other entry form is needed. Pack. 
ages should be addressed: Harper Prize Novel 
Contest, Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, 
New York. 

3. All manuscripts submitted in competition 
must be offered to Harper & Brothers for publica- 
tion on terms to be arranged between the author 
and publisher. The successful work shall be chosen 
from among those manuscripts accepted by Harper 
& Brothers for publication, and the outright Prize 
shall be in addition to and independent of the 
royalty to be arranged for in the usual way. 

4. No manuscript containing less than 30,00) 
words shall be considered as a novel for the 
purpose of this Competition, and preference wil 
be given in general to works of full novel length 
(60,000-100,000 words). 














IF YOU GET HELP — GET RESULTS! 
$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
We made BOOK A BEST SELLER! 





These are ONLY A FEW of the results! 


Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books. 
Write for Detailed Circular. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


55 WEST 42nd ST. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 










After All, 
It's RESULTS That Count 
and Results Mean Sales! 





Manuscript Placement for Authors 
NEW YORK CITY 
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5. Harper & Brothers shall use all possible care 
to pass promptly on manuscripts submitted for this 
Prize and to return within a reasonable time after 
their submission those found unavailable for pub- 
lication, but they shall not be responsible for 
manuscripts lost or damaged. 

6. The judges of the Competition shall be 
JOSEPHINE W. JOHNSON, author of “Now in 
November,” etc., CLIFTON FADIMAN, literary 
critic of “The New Yorker,” and LOUIS BROM- 
FIELD, author of “The Farm,” “The Rains 
Came,” etc. Their decision shall be accepted on 
all questions of eligibility, interpretation or modi- 
fication of the rules to meet unforeseen circum- 
stances, and their award shall be final. 

7, The award shall be made and publicly 
announced as soon as possible after the close of 
the Competition. Publication of the Prize Novel 
will follow within sixty to ninety days. 

Answers to Queries That Have Arisen 

1, There are no restrictions as to setting or 
theme. 

. A contestant may submit as many manuscripts 
as he chooses. 

. There is no objection to anonymity. The 
publishers will respect any pseudonym which 
the author may select. 

. Material by two or more authors in collabora- 
tion is eligible provided the conditions required 
of the single author are applicable to each 
of the collaborators. 

. As will be seen from the terms, the contest 
is NOT limited to first novels, and all books 
fulfilling the conditions will have an equal 
chance. 

. It has been the general practice to accept for 
entry all manuscripts shown to have been 
dispatched to the publishers on the last day 
of January, or delivered by hand on February 
first. No extension of time beyond the closing 
date can be made for the submission of manu- 
script material. 

. Manuscripts are not held until the close of 
the Competition, but are read and reported 
on as soon as possible after their receipt. 





Writer's Colony in Denver 


The Summer Colony for writers is located at 
the North St. Vrain Resort on the main high- 
way to the Rocky Mountain National Park, 
51 miles from Denver. The Resort has fine, mod- 
ern lodges equipped with electric lights, bath 
rooms and all the conveniences of any good hotel, 
two mail deliveries daily, fishing in 4% miles of 
private stream well stocked with trout. Classes 
in playwriting, radio, fiction, juvenile, article 
writing and poetry by nationally known instructors. 
Membership to the colony is $30.00 which entitles 
holder to cut rates at the Resort as well as 
instruction and individual criticism on three MSS. 
Date July 8th to 29th, inclusive. 

ADRIENNE R. WorMINGTON, 


Director Summer Colony for Writers, 
847 Pearl St., Denver, Colorado. 


Where There Is a Way 
There Is a Will! .... 


To the writer that's the way his problem of 
selling manuscripts works out. He's got to 
aim his output for a certain leve| of markets, 
got to know those markets really want ma- 
terial that is suited to their needs, then when 
he understands those needs he can supply 
them with an ease that is known in every 
editor's office as professionalism. 


A SURE WAY... 


For the beginner to successfully start himself in writing 
as professional as any writer bought by the best of 
publications is to "aim" his stories at the national 
newspaper syndicates, the second-class magazines. | 
specialize in selling material that is not quite good 
enough to land top-flight, in covering the host of 
SMALLER MARKETS badly in need of well-rounded 


yet not too good fiction stories. 


SELL SHORT-SHORTS . . . 


BEGINNERS: I! have outstanding editorial 
demands for short-short stories, Sell your 
short-shorts to the national newspaper syn- 
dicate markets serving over 2500 news- 
papers. Secondary smooth-paper maga- 
zines as well are in need of smart short- 
shorts with single or double climax twists. 
Don't aim too high; start in the markets 
whose requirements don't strangle; make 
SMALL SALES—and the syndicate short- 
short field is the best place to earn through 
small checks while you learn to improve for 
better paying editors! Start at|the bottom 
of the ladder for that “first strike" to give 
you confidence—get small checks first, then 
tackle slick-toned fiction, not before! 


| am interested in the beginner as much as the professional. 
Editors are everlastingly on the lookout for virginal new plot 
ideas, smart fresh script locales—new character wrinkles, 
spontaneous climax twists. | am interested in developing 
new writers, in securing repeat client sales. If your scri 
stick immediately my customary commission is 10% on sales 
over $20, slightly increased on sales under $20. If your 
scripts aren't marketable as they stand, (clear cut strictly 
commercial-minded revision suggestions giyen in a detailed 
report where warranted; expert criticism jand specific con- 
structive advice offered on EXACTLY WHAT TO DO about 
those manuscripts. Resubmissions free. Marketing fees are 
low: 85c each script under 1,500 words; from |, to 5,000, 
$2.50; serials and novels, regardless of length, a flat $5.00. 
Let me help you sell in a SMALL WAY now. 


STUART TYNAN 
Literary Agent 
(Manhattan Studio) | 


2010 Raymond Commerce Bidg., Newark, N. J. 
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Ozark Writer's Colony Incid 
Sir: 


= ; : magazir 
HOW i ‘@) M4 AVE The Ozark Writers-Artists will hold their annual upward 
convention at Eureka Springs, Arkansas, June Woul 

A B RA [ N CH | i) 20-21-22. Writers in ten different states are going that we 
to attend, among whom are some of the out. words t 

standing writers of the midwest. It is free and fe of the 

* writers and artists everywhere are invited to join ey longer 

lo t tin us. Cora Pinkley-Call of Eureka Springs, Arkansos May 

pP q is president and Claude Johnson of Romance, writer : 
Arkansas, is secretary. If you would like to know With 

the Ozarks and their people first hand, attend like (3 

this Hill Billy convention. readers, 


Cora PINKLEY-CaLt, 
J A C k Woo D FO R D Ozark Artists - Writers Guild, 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas, 





FAITH BALDWIN, Sir: D one-A 


FAMOUS AUTHOR, SAYS OF JACK WOOD- I would be more than ungrateful were I to Sir: 

FORD'S NEW BOOK PLOTTING—HOW TO HAVE fail in expressing my appreciation for the splendid We | 
A BRAIN CHILD, "| AM CERTAIN IT IS A BOOK account of St. Anthony Messenger and its re- plays f 
WHICH SHOULD PROVE INVALUABLE TO THE quirements prepared by Eduardo Marolla in the for the 
BEGINNING AND WOULD-BE WRITER... SEN- May issue of Writer’s Dicest. the On 
on Gear aay Ga aes aan; ae Since assuming the editorship of St. Anthony The 
RECOMMEND IT TO THE MANY PEOPLE WHO Messenger three years ago, I have more and more All ma 


WRITE ME ASKING HOW AND WHY AND come to the conclusion that few writers realize siderati 
WHEN AND WHERE." the possibilities that await them in Catholic 


periodicals. Many of the better pulp writers could 
The author of TRIAL AND ERROR comes  ,adily crash the Catholic “slick” field if they 


through with another tremendous help for writ- . 
a Seance a plot book that IS a plot eatin understood that gs ge gre of atte types Result: 
not a mechanical gadget or a lot of word lists. f magazine are often the same, excluding, of Sir: 

A bigger book than TRIAL AND ERROR (over course, the special slant the individual editor Shou 
350 pages) covering in detail all the plotting requires. ‘ : ee 
methods that Woodford has ever used — with I may mention also that, while originally, at 
special attention to your own particular mind, least under my term as editor, the payment rate 


current 
suggest 








temperament, occupation, etc. Woodford be- for accepted material in St. Anthony Messenger = 
lieves that not all people can use the same = was ic a word, I have jacked up the remuner i. 
F 2 : ve 0 
systems, and in his book he presents tion to 1%c. I hope the added payment brings boating 
EVERY TYPE OF PLOTTING FOR EVERY TYPE more and better material to my desk. Frankly, | iter 
OF MIND do not think it will be long before I’ll be paying Arti 
34 big chapters. Some titles: THE PERFECT PLOT 2c a word. Anyway, that is my objective. sports 
—THE ABC OF PLOTTING—THE HEAD MAN IN Thanking you again for carrying Mr. Marolla’s will ed 
PLOT—FORMULAE FORMULA IN PLOT—PSYCHO- article, and with congratulations to you for the HM 43. hol 
ANALYSIS IN PLOT—SHE IN PLOT— PLOTTING consistently fine job you are doing in editing the agp 
WITH MIRRORS—PLOT MATERIAL SOURCES— wrrrer’s Diczst, I remain i 
PLOTS FROM CHARACTERS — MOTION PICTURE 3 : = 
PLOTTING. Rev. Hy Biocker, O.F.M., Editor, angler, 
And remember—TRIAL AND ERROR—now in its l0th print- St. Anthony Messenger, ~~ * 
ing. ee CE best golfing book on a As the 1615 Republic Street, motors 
vor o says, ere a a iw! : 4 H i 
you that ‘you too can write stuff! But. Jack ‘Woodford is Cincinnati, Ohio. thal, 
the only one who goes on to prove if!" Sir: eye 
Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOTTING or It was with deep interest that I looked over a out 
—a—«£ Pe ee ee your May, 1940, issue. Mr. Edoardo Marolla'’s ee 
article, “The Catholic Market,” was, of course, ; w 
Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers of especial interest, but it made me feel like going etter. 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City out in the garden and eating worms. from \ 
Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00. While he points out another magazine as being 
C Send me PLOTTING, price $3.00. “the most modern, the most peppy, most stream Thi 
| may return books within five days for complete refund lined of all, and published with a view to having * 
ee a wide, general appeal to all Catholic families,” ; 
LARS LEE EADS TIES OPTI V EN PEELE IRCCS REPRE R he completely ignores the fact that, starting with | Sir: 
our May, 1940, issue, Extension has, too, gone The 
a A aa id il streamlined—and we always were the Largest to get 
Ee ee EN Catholic Monthly. We still lay claim to being the J terest 
C Enclosed find check [1] Send C. O. D. best of them all. sar 
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Incidentally, the circulation of the “other” 
magazine is 155, 000, while we are now printing 
upwards of 280, 000! ! !! 

Would you kindly change our listing to say 
that we are interested in short fiction from 3000 
words to 5000 words? We could use a lot more 
of the 3000-4000 length; we get plenty of the 
longer ones. 

May I ask, too, that hereafter you list the 
writer as Fiction Editor? 

With best wishes from one who shares your dis- 
like (and interest) in heckling letters from 
readers, I am 

EmeEen O’Hayer, Associate Editor, 
Extension, 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





One-Act Plays for Reading 
Sir: 

We are in the market for one-act, non-royalty 
plays for inclusion in an anthology to be edited 
for them by William Kozlenko, editor-in-chief of 
the One Act Play Magazine. 

The anthology is to be published early this Fall. 
All manuscripts submitted will receive prompt con- 
sideration. 

GREENBERG, Publishers, 
67 W. 44th St., New York City. 





Result: Manuscripts Bought 
Sir: 

Should you care to inform your readers of our 
current editorial requirements the following is 
suggested : 

“Outdoorsman, Columbus, Ohio, is a present 
market for short articles and items of an informa- 
tive or instructive nature on fishing, hunting, 
boating, and allied outdoor sports subjects. Pre- 
ferred wordage, 500 to 1500. 

Articles should deal with specific phases of these 
sports and be designed to give information that 
will add to the sportsman’s knowledge and make 
his hobbies more enjoyable. No tales of adventure 
or narratives wanted. Possible subjects include 
all techniques of fishing, appurtenances of the 
angler, guns and ammunition, trap and skeet shoot- 
ing, outdoor photography, boats and outboard 
motors, care and training of hunting dogs, field 
trials, and outdoor living. Payment, one cent per 
word up; additional for photographs; $1.00 for 
all outdoor kinks. Good photographs major con- 
sideration.” 

I wish to thank you for publishing my last 
letter. The result was some good manuscripts 
from which we made a great number of purchases. 

R. E. GREENLEE, Associate Editor, 
Outdoorsman, Columbus, Ohio. 
This was formerly Hunter, Trader, Trapper.—Ed. 





Sir: 

The Editors of The Countercurrent would like 
to get in touch with writers, artists and others in- 
terested in fighting fascism. The Countercurrent 
is a monthly magazine reaching a large and con- 


““Shortened 
My Road! i! 


"Of course y am highly 
pane with the sales you 
ave made for me, Dut 
even more, your way of 
treating me saan the first 
as a big name writer 
makes a hit. Your per- 
sonal interest and help 
have shortened a long 
tough road," writes Gil- 
bert Eldredge, for whom 
we have sold to date two stories and the re- 
cently published book DEATH FOR THE SUR- 
GEON. (Letter on file.) 


Gilbert Eldredge 


ONLY SALES COUNT 


The Only Test of Any Course is the 


Sales It Produces 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments are based 
on Jack Woodford's TRIAL AND ERROR, and were 
written by him to develop the ideas in the| book at 
greater length, so that they might be used in practice. 
They have helped many writers make sales. ened 
ments on file.) 


THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY RE- 
VISED SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND | ERROR 
GOES TO YOU FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


Jack Woodford, author of TRIAL AND ERROR, 
based his book on his experiences in publishing 2,000 
stories and 35 books. (See WHO'S WHO.) | 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE. 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry @ 30-day 
money-back guarantee. We are willing to gamble | month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the \right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you \are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 


I for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
pot ny free with the course; if you already have the book, we 
@ a special allowance. Coupon below brings at details 

of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL 

| East 44th Street 

New York, N. Y. | 
Please send full information about SUPERVISED $TORY 


WRITING at no obligation to me. | have (J do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. | 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York) 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


WRITER'S DIGES 


The Leading and Largest Writer’s Magazine June, 194 | 


CONTENTS 


By James W. Egan 18 

By Z. T. Cartwell 22 

By Harriet A. Bradfield 25 

LOST ...A HITCHING POST By Richard Rovere 30 

SHOULD |! WRITE FOR HOLLYWOOD? By Michel Kraike 33 

KEEP PUNCHING By Jim Tully 36 

JUVENILES MUST BE WHOLESOME By Will Herman 39 

THE ROAD TO FICTION By Elmer Ransom 40 
WRITER'S MARKET 

AN IDEA A DAY 





Published monthly by the Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 25 cents the copy; 
2.00 the year; $2.50 in Canada; $3.00 Foreign. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921 at the Post Office a 
incinnati, Ohio ‘ A,, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscribers sending change of address should allow two 

weeks for the change to be made, and supply us with both the old and new address. Est. 1919. Vol. 20. No.7. 


U T H OR 


OF BOOKS: 


q We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
and the Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


gi you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


qon the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Col. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, Gen. Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
General John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and Howard 
penne New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 
your work. 








gi unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


’ (INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


hue PHILADELPHIA - - - - = - PENNSYLVANIA | 
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stantly increasing audience throughout the world. 
Correspondents capable of reporting fascistic trends 
and repressive measures all over the world are 
needed for both the English and Italian editions. 

It is the purpose of The Countercurrent to pre- 
sent the truth concerning fascism wherever it exists 
and to do so without any other purpose than that. 
We have no panacea to offer. We are concerned 
with no political or economic cause. Our func- 
tion is simply to expose. 

Manuscripts will be reported on promptly. Sam- 
ple copies may be had on request. Single copies 
10c; $1.00 a year, postpaid. 

Martin ADAMS, 
P. O. Box 6, Hanover Street Station, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





$500 Offered for Short Travel Letters 


The Instructor is offering $500 in cash prizes 
for the best 50 letters of approximately 500 words 
on “Where I Should Like to Go on My Vacation 
This Year—and Why.” The first five prizes are 
$100, $75, $50, $30 and $20. There are also 45 
prizes of $5 each. The Contest is open to all 
persons professionally identified with schools and 
colleges, also to seniors in teacher-training institu- 
tions—except that winners of prizes larger than 
$10 in previous Travel Contests of The Instructor 
are not eligible. The closing date of the contest is 
June 10, 1940, and awards will be made by July 1. 
For full details, address: W. D. Conklin, Travel 
Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 





"Out Here In Africa..." 


Caldwell’s article in the January Dicest was 
a swell dish for you to offer Dicest readers and 
altho this comes from half way round the globe, 
I mean it! Out here in Africa it was as deeply 
appreciated. We look forward eagerly to further 
material of such calibre from the pen of Mr. 
Caldwell. 

Wairer’s Dicest is doing a noble work in 
fighting the “reprint”? menace. One cannot over- 
estimate the terrible consequences which would 
ultimately result if the “reprint” racket were 
allowed to continue unabated, both to sincere 
authors and to those publishing houses who aim 
at giving the reading public of the Universe 
original material at first rate. Publishers using 
reprint material do not deserve the patronage of 
a single reader in any part of the world, since 
the sensible author, editor and publisher must 
surely realize that they who thrive on reprints 
are definitely a parasite of the first water to the 
writing and reading fraternity of any civilized 
country. 

Out here in Africa we enjoy a free press as 
you do in America. Free speech and the nearest 
mail-box are perhaps the author’s most valuable 
assets, and of course the postage stamp. My most 


(Continued on page. 21) 


HIGH MARKS and AVERAGES 


One of my clients has just finished super- 
vising the filming of one of the stories I 
helped him with. It looks like Easy Street 
for him from now on. His sponsors have 
offered to allocate $100,000 to the filming 
of another story that will make a feature 
picture. He got there through the maga- 
zines, and will attest to the distinction that 
my assistance added to the excellence of his 
material. . . . Another client has the cover 
featured novel in the current issue of Five 
Novels. 


Here are other strong opinions in my 
favor: 


**, . . Since I’ve been trying to learn this writi 
game, I have received something like thirty letters 
criticism on aes, but I want to say to you, 
Tooker, that this last from you is the best I have ever 
received. .. . For almost the first time I have received 
real, constructive criticism. . . . And, Tooker, I 
thank you! .. .” 


“, . . Let me a ! it’s a pleasure and a relief to 
n 


find a critic who knows one pulp magazine from 
another! I believe you are the person I’ve been look- 
ing for for some time. Please know that most of your 
criticisms have been backed up editorially. . . .” 

Names of the above writers on request. Sales and 
treatment consideration of full length short stories 
$1.00 each. Short-shorts (under 2, words) fifty 
cents each, plus return postage. Or send stamp for 


folder. 
RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148, Dept. W Phoenix, Ariz. 


Books to my credit praised by highest ranking critics. Editorial 
experience with Fawcett Publications. Con fons to more 
— 95 publications, from leading slicks through most of the 
pulp groups. 


DES MARAIS—Perfect Service 


The best possible service, regardiess of price. 1! show you the 
tricks, the short cuts—all in my career plan. Send a script or 
two or with the reading fee of one dollar each SOOO words 
ete analytical report. 
my folder, it's FREE and lists my qualifications as 
well as the truth about this writing business. A trial will 
convince you of my worth as YOUR critic and agent, 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Box 33, Station E Dept. D Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Upiand, Indiana, will reach me, too) 


TYPING FOR THE WRITERS OF AMERICA! 
MSS. TYPED ACCURATE NEAT RAPID 

30c per thousand words if 5,000 words or less; 

2Sc per thousand words if more than 5,000 words. 
Excellent bond paper used. Free carbon and extra first and 
last sheets. Minor corrections. Mailed flat. MR. RALPH 
MIL FARLEY, well-known author, writes: ‘Excellent 
work! Here is another!’ 

F. M. R. SERVICE—Room 902 

1457 Broadway, New York City CHickering 4-4367 























Dear Colleague: 


Our obligations to our present clients, along with the press 
of our own writing commitments, precludes our promising 
a conscientious service to many additional writers these 
next three months. We do offer, however, our inexpen- 
sive, pay-as-you-take-it ABC COURSE in writing the 
Romantic Short Story. Information without obligation. 


We'll be back in September. 
Watch the Stands for Ed Bodin’s New Book 


SCARE ME! 


Cordially, 
Sian MARKHAM 
Louis DeJean 
Ep Bopin 


THE STORY MARKET CLINIC 


165 West 20th Street New York, N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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On Fuly 30, 1939, she sent me her 
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MARTHA E. WRIGHT 





first manuscript. | 
On August 4th, 1939, she wrote: “.... (( W 
Your market tips have already started . \ 


story ideas . . . I have had professional 
criticism before, but never anything like 
your active market advice and practi- 
tical help.” 


On October 16, 1939, she says she’s thrilled 
with my news of three sales. “In the three years 
I had been trying to break in, I had sold only one 


story myself .. .” 
And— 
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On March 21, 1940, ie hazar¢ 
this new writer reports: block 
“TI am leaving on a five weeks trip to Hawaii, made LADIES’ friends 
possible by the 19 checks I have already received — “You 
from you. Your stimulating guidance and personal magaz 
interest have made all this possible.” =? 
A Success Story Like This Can Also ~- 
Be Yours sage 
I am ready to give you the same practical, really ae The 
constructive help, backed by 18 years’ success in a ne Sas There 
developing big-time professionals. I’ll honestly ap- on TS oa: 
praise your work Faget recommend your salable vise 
scripts to editors who have been buying from me ; 
rant If a manuscript is nei ag I tell you ,, Bd ysl pea tenon ottte those | 
why in full detail ; if revision will make it salable, ja Ah a re er iene ie month 
I explain how and for which specific market to dian and 20% on foreign sales. If you have sof blizzar 
rewrite. I analyze your abilities and suggest mar- 50% reduction on fees applicable to new writers surpri: 
kets for which you should work. now t 


Until I sell $1.000 worth of your work, this Thi 
professional guidance costs $1.00 per thou- busine 
sand words on manuscripts up to 5,000; on é 

scripts 5,000 to 11,000 my fee is $5.00 for en aad 
the first 5,00 words and 75c for each addi- 

tional thousand. Special rates on novels 


and novelets. 


My booklet, Practical Literary Help and Literary Agent 
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a) The Leading and Largest Writer’s Magazine 

RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor A. M. MATHIEU, Business Manage 
) V. SLAUGHTER, MINNA BARDON, R. SCOTT TEMKO, Managing Editors 
y 
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THE GANGLING AGE 


C by MARY FRANCES MORGAN 





way of nearly every young writer's ment. Much to the benefit of paper mer- 
life is a bridge, high, narrow, and chants, typewriter supplies people, and the 
hazardous, planted there as a stumbling government. And what happens? With a 
block by his own ego, with the aid of his fair percentage of luck, we sell the pulps. 
friends who look down their noses and say, Comes a day when our name adorns a 
“You mean you don’t write for the big cover, when rejection slips are fewer, letters 
magazines?” from editors friendlier. The home town 
If you’re an ambitious beginner busy paper carries rave notices, and we begin to 
getting a foothold in the game; or if you’re play host to would-be writers, optimistic 
a well established pulpster recently bitten by annuity salesmen, and curiosity hunters. We 
the “slick bug,” this article is for you. may even be asked to join a writer’s club. 
There are, of course, writers and writers. It is at this point that the Hollywood 
There are those with a message, and those ingenue goes Hollywood, gets spanked and 
with inborn genius which knows or ack- sometimes sent home. The girl in the chorus 
nowledges no rules. And there are also begins to compare herself with the leading 
those who would like to pay the gas bill every lady. The painter becomes torn between sur- 


G wey of nes along the beaten high- tion, motivation, dialogue, suspense, denoue- 





ot month. And with this winter of ’39-’40 still realism and commercial advertising. And 
sol blizzardly fresh in memory, I wouldn’t be the writer? Ah, the writer— 
ters surprised if there are more of the latter People begin to tell him, “If I knew what 


now than at any time in the pas fifty years. name you write under, and when your 
This writing, as you know, is a tricky stories appear, I’d read them.” His Alma 
business. We plod through the bewildering Mater writes, “In compiling the works of 





h maze of narrative hook, action, characteriza- our outstanding graduates, we would like 
13 
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the names of your published works with the 
dates of their appearance.” And what 
happens? 

Mr. John Q. Pulp, who has been making 
editorial friends all along the line and learn- 
ing his business as it should be learned, 
suddenly finds himself leafing discontentedly 
through the 10-cent-a-word magazines, scowl- 
ing at the big names, and asking himself, 
“What’ve they got that I haven’t?” 

These slick paper stories sure sparkle, don’t 
they? The writing is some smooth. Why, 
with just a little practice, I could— 

Well, maybe. Take a look at this prize 
sample, from an unsold classic of my own: 


“Benjamin Anthony Delery, tanned, 
hatless, and with that lean, continental 
look exuding from the top of his smooth 
blond head to the knifed slimness of his 
uncuffed trousers, stood on the top step 
of car seven, track five, and scanned the 
sea of upturned faces. 

“Benjie! Angel!” It was Peg’s voice. 
A woman moved, and where, a moment 
before, had been the net and straw peak 
of her spring madness, were suddenly, 
miraculously, two smiling, Peg-like 
faces.” 

Etc., and much more etc. 


Which was, I am willing to confess, my 
idea of a dashingly clever slick paper story 
beginning. This, mind you, after selling 
over a hundred real stories to the pulps. 
Unbelieveable, you say? But it’s true, I 
assure you. And not just in my case. 


Of course, as a narrative hook, the above 
is about as clear as grade A, pasteurized mud. 
But clarity is the Jast thing that bothers a 
slick-conscious pulp writer. He wants to be 
subtle. After all, any fool can be clear! 

And what usually happens? Forgetting, 
in his effort to scintillate, the underlying 
principles of sincerity and sound emotional 
psychology which animated and sold his 
sound pulp efforts, he goes through a dis- 
illusioning but very clever period of selling 
practically nothing at all. With the resultant 
effect on ambition. 

About this time, the writer’s bank account 
is badly in need of a pulp transfusion. And 
so he sits down and pounds out a self- 
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conscious pulp. And because editors can 
smell, too, it comes back. But quickly. And 
so does the next one. And the too, too 
clever slick one dashed off between pulps, 
And the one after that. And still nothing 
happens. 

This is what is known as suicide point. 
We are now directly in the middle of the 
bridge. We are a lost soul, torn between two 
worlds, and wandering, desolate, in the fog 
that divides them. And—here is the rub. 
Many a writer gets so hopelessly stuck at 
this spot that he finds himself unable to land 
on the slick side and equally helpless to go 
back to the pulp. 

Some months ago, while aiming slick, I 
took a complete backslide in my pulp writing, 
and chalked up several months without a 
single sale. So I went into a huddle with 
my writing and found that underneath all 
its would-be polish, there were just dry plot 
bones, gasping for breath and with no flesh 
and blood of vitality to supply it. Realizing 
that I was still too shaky on my literary 
legs to combine sound plotting with polished 
writing, I deliberately forgot the slicks. 

I launched forth on a brand new approach 
to writing. Instead of saying to myself, 
“Now I’m going to write a love pulp story,” 
or “Now I’m going to write a confession,” 
I’d say, “Now, I’m going to write the best 
darned story I can.” And, before starting, 
I’d ask myself just two questions: 

1) Is the whole thing truly plausible? 

2.) Can you be completely sincere in tell- 

ing it? 

You'll find it amazing how quickly those 
two simple questions eliminate the plot ideas 
that boomerang with a scribbled, “Sorry, 
too trite.” 

And, because I now approach my type- 
writer with sincerity and determined to write 
the “biggest and best” stories I possibly can, 
my income has jumped surprisingly, my re- 
jections dwindled and, moreover, I’ve dis- 
covered some very useful data on how to 
write sincerely good stuff that will sell con- 
sistently to the pulps and build steadily 
toward the slicks. Which, I believe, is more 
or less what the average writer serving his 
commercial apprenticeship in the game is 
most anxious to do. 
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I happen to know four writers currently 
in the midst of this “in-between-time- 
sump.” And, just as a small girl who, by 
careful grooming and lessons in poise, often 


| manages to grow with grace into young 


ladyhood, so an ambitious apprentice can, 
by working hard enough, escape to a great 
degree the “gangling age of the writer.” 

Genius, someone has said, is the infinite 
capacity for taking pains. Well, craftsman- 
ship is first cousin to genius. And whereas 
everyone can’t be a genius, anyone with 
sufficient energy can be a craftsman. 

A few pointers relative to craftsmanship, 


| which I picked up via trial and error along 


the way, I pass on to you for what they may 
be worth: 


1.) Humor and flippancy are easily con- 
fused, but their misuse isn’t. Humor adds to, 
but flippancy detracts from almost any 
story. 

2.) The difference between plot and 
incident often constitutes the difference be- 
tween a check and a rejection slip. 

3.) Coincidence is the line of the least 
resistance; it taxes credulity and results in 
triteness. Whenever possible make action 
the result of motivation. 

4.) Consistency in characterization is the 
trade mark of the professional. Vacillating 
characters, unless meant to be so, stamp one 
an amateur. 

5.) A certain measure of restraint colors 
any emotional scene; the overuse of adjec- 
tives is irritating. 

6.) Use “modern” phraseology. Such 
words as “spurned,” “chided,” “spooned,” 
“cad,” except when used humorously, savor 
of “writing down.” 

7.) Instead of straining for smart dia- 
logue, work to make it sound natural. Talk 
your dialogue out loud. If you feel silly, or 
self-conscious saying it, that’s how reading it 
affects others. 

8) Give of yourself—don’t be afraid that 
you'll “run out” of enthusiasm. This is one 
quality which, fortunately, increases with use. 

9.) Unless you believe in your story, no 
one else is likely to. 


POINT worth being conscious of is 
subjective treatment. A scene, or de- 











“Mrs. Ross wants a thousand copies of her books— 
her interior decorator just called up!" 


scription viewed too objectively loses the per- 
sonal element which is conspicuous in most 
successful stories. 

Quoting from one of my best beloved 
“duds”— 

“Maybe it was because she was tall and 
blond and beautiful that Tony didn’t trust 
her. Or maybe it was just that he looked 
into the bright blue insolence of Nancy’s eyes 
and saw something there that he was afraid 
for other men to see. Whatever—” etc. 

After a round dozen of rejections, still con- 
fident that, doggone it all, I had a good story, 
I rewrote the yarn, and it sold first trip out 
to a Sunday newspaper supplement. Below, 
you’ll see what I mean by treating the de- 
scription more subjectively: 

“His eyes followed her in a kind of dull 
fascination as she moved down the hall, her 
tall graceful form ravishingly lovely in black 
suit and furs. Her very aloofness, somehow, 
endeared this stranger wife who, after five 
years of marriage, managed to remain mys- 
terious and alluring and always a little 
beyond reach, etc.” 

The movies are a swell place to study dia- 
logue. For instance, you’d never hear Fred 
MacMurray make the following speech: 
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“I could have sworn,” he told her, “that 
love was just a word. Only now I’m wonder- 
ing. Gail, if it isn’t stardust and magic and 
springtime, with all the sound effects. Tell 
me, do you feel like that?” 

But you might hear this: 

“Careful, Flip. Think you can make it 
up those stairs alone? Buttermilk toddies 
and stairs don’t mix.” 

“I believe I can fall up without any help 
from you, thanks.” 

Then, on an impulse, and out of a sudden 
fear, Flip said, “Alan, guess what? I think 
I’m going home.” 

“No kidding!” There was a little chuck- 
ling noise deep in his throat when he added, 
“Better equip the town with blinders first. 
You're pretty terrific, you know.” 

Flip blazed with resentment. She had 
been hoping he’d say, “Don’t go, Flip. Stay 
here and—marry me.” 

She said, masking her hurt, “Good night, 
Alan.” 

He grinned, “Goodnight, Angel.” 

Pick out your favorite actors and actresses, 
and your favorite pictures and study the 
dialogue. You'll be surprised to notice how 
much of it is plain, everyday “talk,” not 
particularly subtle or clever, but seeming so 
because it rings so true. 


T’s altogether natural for us, as writers, to 
fall into the habit of thinking that one 
kind of writing is reserved for the pulps, and 
another kind for the slicks, and still other 
kinds for quality magazines and religious 
publications. 
To a certain extent, of course, this is true. 
But not nearly to the extent that some peo- 
ple believe. 
So, just for the fun of it, suppose we have 
a quiz? The following quotes are from three 
stories of my own. One is from a slick paper 
story, one from a quality magazine, and one 
from a confession. Can you tell which is 
from which? The answers are on page 65. 
Let’s go: 
(1) “I moved in the following day after 
a last trip home. Perched high on a hill, a 
sign on the great white pillar beside the door 
announced “For Sale at Auction. Dec. 5.” I 
looked away, and hurried in. Its emptiness 


terrified me, the furniture shrouded, the Tugs 
removed. I walked through it slowly, over. 
riding an impulse to tiptoe. The rooms were 
holding their breath, the windows shut. Down 
the long hallway, I paused outside my boy’ 
room.” 

(2) “It was a two-room affair in a dingy 
back-street house, which made up in “Room; 
to let” signs what it lacked in appeal. I tried 
to look cheerful as I walked with Bill be. 
hind the landlady. But try as I would, a 
sudden blur dimmed the already dim lino. 
leum on the floor of apartment B, made the 
brass ugliness of the gaunt bed look even 
uglier.” 

(3) My first thought was of Lucy next 
door, and getting her to the hospital in the 
hopes that Tommy, aged six, was still alive, 
But— 

“Tm not going to the hospital,” she said, 
her face carved out of ice. “I’m going to 
the—morgue.” 

Driving through the swirling snow, I had 
to ask her why.” 


? Well, do you know which one is 
slick, quality or confession? 

Now for a much harder test! The two 
quotes below are from which of the follow- 
ing? A Sunday Supplement, a slick paper 
magazine, a quality magazine, a religious 
magazine, or a love pulp? You can score 
thirty-five points for each if you get them 
right: 

(4) Supper was over. She’d worked 
late at the office. No one, she found, on in- 
specting the kitchen, had thought to put 
anything aside for her. She sat down at the 
kitchen table and cut a slice of bread. She 
spread it with butter and sprinkled some 
sugar on it. Her mother was complaining 
for her benefit from the dining room.” 


(5) “David was in a thoughtful mood 
when he came for Dorrie after train time 
that night. 

“He’s still in town,” he said, frowning. 
“Walked the streets all day looking for a 
place to stay. Finally bunked up with an- 
other fellow at the Y. I had a drink with 
him during the afternoon, and he strikes me 
as being a pretty decent guy.” 

“He strikes everybody that way,” said 
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Dorrie, “Except me.” 

The published sources of each of the pre- 
ceding examples, will prove, if nothing else, 
that the same sort of writing can be used in 
all kinds of magazines, and that—if you're 
really anxious to get in on the ground floor 
of the writing business, slant all your writing 
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forward. Give it the ring of sincerity, and 
you'll find that good writing, simple writing, 
sincere writing achieved, no matter what the 
medium, sales will take care of themselves. 
And you'll grow with grace through the 
gangling age of the writer into the literary 
adulthood of “big name” prestige. 


HERE ARE THE WINNERS 


zine $2,500 short-short story contest 

concluded, as advertised, March 25, 
1940. All scripts have been returned, and 
all prizes mailed. Liberty Magazine pur- 
chased the first three of the prize winners, 
and the authors will receive the full amount 
of this money paid by Liberty in addition 
to the prize money they won from the 
DicEsT. 

As a result, First Prize winner William 
Benton Johnson received a quarter a word 
for his efforts—as high, if not a higher word 
rate than offered by any magazine in print. 


Te Writer’s Dicest-Liberty Maga- 


First Prize 
WiLL1AM BENTON JOHNSON 
Box 224, Whiteville, Tenn. 
$250 from WRITER'S DIGEST, plus check from LIBERTY 


Second Prize 
Marjoriz CARTER 
909 Jackson Street, Joplin, Mo. 
$100 from WRITER'S DIGEST, plus check from LIBERTY 


Third Prize 
M. Grppons 
Box 1057, Carmel, California. 
$50 from WRITER'S DIGEST, plus check from LIBERTY 


. Hark McQueen, 1042 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, III. 

. Annes MacNab, 6182 Mulholland Highway, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

. David Lavender, Barrington Ranch, Route 1, 
Ojai, Calif. 

. John L. Hawthorn, 1214 N. W. 40, Okla- 
homa, City, Okla. 

. Martha Ahlers Villepigue, 306 South Western, 
Chanute, Kansas. 

. Ovid C. Lane, 714 South Main St., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

. C. W. Wright, Jr., 1601 Castle Court, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

. E. F. Williams, c/o Mrs. Gordon Hurst, 2110 
Poppy Drive, Burlingame, Calif. 

. Nell G. Fahrion, 747 Pennsylvania St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


13. Arthur Gordon, Room 815 Central YMCA, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

14. Robert R. Sachs, 1508 W. Louden St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

15. Hazel G. McCabe, 137 So. L St., Lompoc, 
Calif. 

16. Rena Strong Bowling, 106 S. New Hamp- 
shire Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

17. Henry Alfred, 940 Middle Drive, Woodruff 
Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 

18. Margaret Morales, 303 N. Albany, Tampa, 
Florida. 

19. Florence Taub Lipscomb, 8145 Mulholland 
Highway, Hollywood, Calif. 

20. James B. Hendryx, Jr., Lee’s Point, Suttons 
Bay, Mich. 

21. Walter C. Brown, 130 N. Fairview Ave., High- 
land Park, Upper Darby, Penna. 

22. James A. Guest, Box 194-2, Route No. 1, 
Beach Haven, Pensacola, Fla. 

23. M. Gibbons, Box 1057, Carmel, Calif. 

24. Frances Groth, 717 E. Cass St., Joliet, Ill. 

25. Mrs. Vera M. Thompson, Overland Park, 
Kansas. 

26. G. T. Fleming-Roberts, New York, N. Y. 

27. Eve Woodburn, The Manor, 333 E. 43rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

28. Mrs. Vera M. Thompson, Overland Park, 
Kansas. 

29. George Michiner, c/o August Lenniger, 56 
West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

30. Russ Wilson, Box 425, Thompson, Ohio. 

31. M. E, Dawson, 2208 Beech St., Texarkana, 
Arkansas. 

32. Leonore Harris, 411 Sheridan Road, Wilmette, 
Illinois. 

33. Arthur Gordon, Room 815, Central Y.M.C.A., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

34, John L. Conway, Jr., 515 So. 55th St., Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. 

35. Rosemary Anderson, 1621 A Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

36. Thomas F. Whiteside, Texas Register No. 73- 
708 Texas Prison System, Huntsville, Texas. 

37. Nancy Rutledge, 639 Greenwood Ave., Glen- 
coe, Illinois. 

38. Roy E. Fieldhouse, 714 East Oak St., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

39. Mary Grace Ensey, 3804 Fenchurch Road, 
Baltimore, Md. 

(Continued to page 57) 





COULD A PULP SELL FOR 5 CENTS2 


by 


JAMES W. EGAN 


James W. Egan has been around for 28 years, and knows the ups and downs of our trade. 
His first story was published in 1912 in Street and Smith's “Top-Notch"; and his four most 
recent yarns will be printed in "Detective Fiction and Leo Margulies’ "Thrilling" group. 


selling fiction, chiefly to pulp maga- 

zines. That may seem quite a spell 
to some of you dewy neophytes; but the truth 
is I am still just a young fellow, trying to 
get along. 

During the past quarter of a century plus 
I have seen many changes in this business. 
Scores of editors and authors, big and little, 
have passed out of the picture. Important 
pulp publishing houses have risen and fallen. 

I was among those who cashed in when 
the pulp business reached an all-high peak; 
I also suffered like hell when it hit bottom 
with a resounding thud. 

To speak bluntly, a habit which certain 
of my august brethren deplore, neither pub- 
lishers nor writers—particularly the trained 
veteran writers—are making enough money. 
Too many of the latter aren’t making a de- 
cent living. 

Various factors have been, and are being, 
blamed for this condition. The warring over- 
seas. The mounting cost of pulp paper. The 
unrestricted competition, including that of 
the oft-denounced* “unethical” reprint 
books. 

Some of the gentlemen publishing and 
distributing pulps insist the only way to rem- 
edy the situation is to cut down the number 
of magazines. After so doing they would 
raise the newsstand price of the surviving 
books. 

Then, the author is informed, the pub- 
lishers can afford to pay better rates for 
stories. In turn, the author should reduce 
his output and create finer yarns. (I wish I 
knew where these self-sacrificing authors 
would be found.) 

Most emphatically I am not in accord with 
the foregoing philosophy. The idea of re- 


) ‘OR MORE than 25 years I have been 


*and more often copied.—Ed. 


stricting production to force prices up, advo- 
cated by government theorists and favored 
by certain shortsighted business men, has not 
lifted the country out of the economic dol- 
drums. 

Many smart economists are of the opinion 
the only real salvation for business in general 
is increased productivity through the intelli. 
gent cooperation of both capital and labor, 
and the expansion of consumer buying power 
through lower prices. 


Y vote is for more magazines, with a 
better and varied quality of material, 
sold at the lowest possible price to the reader. 
Each year there are more writers’ mouths 
to feed; there must be more magazines and 
more readers if all the writers are to be fed. 
The great mass of prospective pulp cus- 
tomers is in the low wage brackets. Persons 
with just so much money to spend. You 
cannot broaden their purchasing power by 
raising prices. Yet enable them to buy with 
one dollar what formerly required two and 
consumption is doubled—which calls for a 
similar increase in production. Is it illogical 
to assume that if you make it possible to buy 
two magazines for the former price of one 
you will sell twice as many magazines? 
Certain of the better all-fiction books— 
Argosy and Detective Fiction are shining ex- 
amples—have always sold for a thin dime, 
and still paid top rates to authors. How 
many pulp magazines are worth more than 
ten cents a copy? You won’t need an add- 
ing machine to count them. 


Why not a 5-cent pulp? 


One of these days some alert business man, 
willing to risk his money on a big gamble 
is going to give the public good pulp maga- 
zines for a nickel. And he’s apt to be enorm- 
ously successful if he pays decent rates for 
decent stuff, advertises his wares and makes 
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a real effort to build and hold circulation. 


No, that doesn’t mean he can just put his 
books on the newsstands and wait for the 
clients to step up and spend their dough with- 
out prodding. Wide scale promotion will be 
required to achieve results. Maybe I ought 
to write that latter in capital letters. 

Eventually, however, he’s likely to have 
those customers with only 25 or 30 cents to 
spend for magazines buying five or six books 
instead of the one or two they can now 
afford—and sometimes do not, because few 
pulps are worth the price charged. 

In more than a metaphorical sense, authors 
have had often to finance publishers in their 
ventures. To do most of the productive 
work in return for a merest tithe of the 
revenue. It is the luckless author who is 
supposed to bring in the large profits, and 
shoulder an elephantine share of the losses 
the minute things get tough. 

Let us be, frank. The average professional 
writer is wretchedly underpaid. Forget the 
small minority living in a luxury. For every 
pulp writer who drags down $10,000 or more 
annually, there are scores who earn less than 
$1,000. Not half a routine newspaperman’s 
minimum wage. 

The number of professional writers is 
steadily increasing. Unless the market ex- 
pands in proportion, what are a lot of these 
rank-and-file professionals going to do? I'll 
tell you what they may do. They will or- 
ganize to protect their livelihood, the same 
as the boys and girls who formed the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild. 

In event of such organization, the trained 
veterans would get the gravy. Don’t kid 
yourself about that. Newcomers would dis- 
cover it much harder to break in, and some 
of those who look upon writing as a profit- 
able sideline to a regular job possibly would 
fare less well. 

I can see drawbacks to a pulp writers’ 
union, but don’t think it impossible. Even 
an author is entitled to a decent living 
standard and some basis of security in his 
profession. A decade or so ago the notion 
of a newspaper’s editorial personnel organ- 
izing invoked laughter. Nobody laughs at 
the Newspaper Guild today. 


Needless to say, without authors to write 
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. . . "The nation will 


leap to buy it!" 


The pulp paper magazine with a cir- 
culation of 150,000 copies an issue is 
rare, if not non-existant. Why? Here 
are some of the reasons: Price, General 
appearance, Lack of hustling newsstand 
promotion, Inferior stories. Apple 
cheeked editorial assistants, Too many 
magazines under the guidance of only 
one man. 

"Woman's Home Companion" is 
bought by 3,500,000 women each 
month! What if the editor got $10,- 
000.00 a year and had to edit ten other 
magazines besides? What if the as- 
sistants were paid $50 a week and less? 
What if the authors were paid one-half 
to one cent a word? What if the mag- 
azine sold for five or ten cents more? 
Where would "Women's Home Com- 
panion" be? Right down pulp lane with 
a circulation of 75,000. Oldster pulster 
Egan (25 years on the treadmill) suggests 
a pulp magazine selling for five cents 
with a half million circulation from an 
intelligent group of readers and carry- 
ing a resultantly high advertising rev- 
enue. Three of New York's pulp houses 
have the capital to carry such an idea 
through.. . 

When a better pulp is edited, the 
nation will leap to buy it. But it won't 
be edited the way new pulps are turned 
out today. They elevate the third as- 
sistant to editorship; while the house's 
top executive editor gives the book all 
of two hours of his time, and the new 
"editor," who has a publishing heritage 
of one year and seven months, (one year 
of which he spent as a reader) goes to 
town with an editorial budget of 
$400.00. Result: the publisher might 
make or lose $300.00 a month on his 
new magazine.—Ed. 
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"I'm going to invest in one—After all, while there's 
life, there's hope!" 


the stories, there would be no pulp maga- 
zines. If I were head of a big publishing 
house I would treat all full-time professional 
writers with vast respect. 


That’s the way W. M. Clayton felt about 
it. You veteran pulp pounders will recall 
Bill Clayton—with not too unkind feelings, 


if you are perfectly honest. As a publisher, 
he made mistakes, and they ultimately led 
to his downfall—a sad climax helped along 
by the depression of 1933 and some cold- 
blooded knifing by the financial moguls, in- 
cidentally. But Bill Clayton wasn’t mistaken 
about the value of authors to him. He paid 
his better writers 3 to 5 cents a word for 
years, and compelled an unwilling grant of 
similar rates by several competitors. 

“Hell!” he once said to me, “I can’t write 
stories. My editors can’t write ’em, either. 
If it wasn’t for the work you fellows do, I 
wouldn’t pay income tax. You are my rea- 
son for existence, and I must pay you well.” 

That, my brethren, is an almost verbatim 
quotation. 

Generally speaking, the smallest cost item 
in putting forth a magazine is the sum ex- 
pended for stories, and yet frequently the 
most begrudged. Since it is the item of chief 
importance, why not treat it accordingly? 

Better rates will aid, but will not alone 


produce better pulp books. Aside from a 
handful of detective and sport magazines, the 
quality of too much material in the spe. 
cialized fields, notable the Western, is defi. 
nitely not up to the standard of a few years 
ago. 

Might I suggest that some of our 1940 
pulp executives study the leading magazines 
of the 20s and see what the reader got for 
his 10 or 15 cents—when a dime was worth 
less than today? Usually a complete novel, 
a long novelette, two or three serials and from 
seven to eight short stories an issue, not 
counting filler material, departments or 
poetry. 

Also might be observed the quality and 
variety of content, the amount of humor, 
sparkle and human interest, the absence of 
hard and fast formula. Small wonder te- 


print books gobbled up a lot of this stuff! 


Awhile back Earle Stanley Gardner dis- 
cussed the inferior calibre of current pulp 
fiction in a WriTER’s DicEst article.. With 
most of Mr. Gardner’s ideas on the subject 
I agree. When he states a magazine with 
strong individuality cannot be duplicated, but 
that a formula magazine can be, he rings 
the bell. 

The almost hysterical demand of the 
average pulp editor that stories be “slanted” 
for his book destroys individuality. 

Examination of numerous pulps would 
seem to indicate that “slanting” means turn- 
ing out a passably fair imitation of the sto- 
ries previously printed in those books. And 
the more one slants (imitates), the more of 
a hack and the less of a writer one becomes. 

The best pulp editor I ever have known 
was Bob Davis. He never asked me to 
“slant” a story for him, and I sold Bob a 
hundred yarns, ranging in topic all the way 
from prizefighting to young love. All he de- 
manded was a good story—and he knew the 
good from the bad. I have had him reject 
stories, too. 

I’m inclined to think the pulps could use 
a Bob Davis nowadays. We need more pulp 
editorial executives who have been through 
the mill of practical writing experience. I 
mean experience gained the hard way, from 
the outside. Very few who haven’t learned 
how to write can be competent judges of 
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writing. How many pulp paper editorial 
assistants (the real straw bosses who do all 
the vitally necessary detail work) are edu- 
cated, sophisticated men and women of so- 
cial and cultural perception with a philoso- 
phy of life learned from wide experiences 
with people? Rather, they are equivalent to 
prescription clerks in a drug store. Take 


their formulas away from them, and what 
the hell have they to fall back upon? 

The alert business getter who undertakes to 
publish good pulp books for 5 cents will be 
wise to shun the narrow formula type story. 


Probably he won’t have much time to tell 
these authors how to write stories. He will 
know that to keep himself and his writers eat- 
ing regularly he will have to get out and 
hustle trade. I believe he will discover there 
is a huge potential market for nickel priced, 
interesting magazines among the people of 
low income. He will go after a half-million 
circulation, not an unhustled 50,000 or less. 


The successful 5-cent publisher will have 
to adopt the methods of the big producers for 
mass consumption in other lines of business. 
He must spend money in promotion and ad- 
vertising, send men into the field to build 
up circulation and win as regular customers 
the men and women who will spend their 
nickels when they get a nickel’s worth. 


Sooner or later some smart fellow with 
adequate capital is going to do something 
along these lines. And both pulp readers and 
writers will profit from high quality nickel 


"All right, you go get it accepted by the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, and we'll publish it." 


THE FORUM 
(Continued from page 11) 


fervent prayer, however, is that Stalin, with his 
hammer and his sickle, may never stop your or 
our free press. 
Wituiam H. Marx, 
33 Halkett Road, 
Kimberley, South Africa. 
The Caldwell article, “A Free Lance Writer At 
The Front,” published in the Dicest for January, 
was not well received by many readers. We 
intended it as a report on what happens to the 
liberal American writer who gets sucked in by 
radical propaganda and goes to foreign fields to 
fight a battle, the true stakes of which he doesn’t 
remotely understand. Many readers somehow inter- 
preted this article as an unheralded, if not point- 
less, sally into literature on the part of a magazine 
whose prime job is market reporting. We were 
rebuffed; but may try again, sometime, if the 
proper piece comes along.—Ed. 





New Literary Quarterly 
Sir: 

We announce the launching of a new quarterly 
magazine in September of 1940. The contents will 
be predominantly literary—that is, with emphasis 
on original fiction, poetry, drama, and critical 
and general essays. 

The platform of Accent is simple. We wish to 
print the best available writing, whether it comes 
from celebrated or comparatively unknown writers. 
We are not in sympathy with commercialism or 
formulae in writing, with over-intellectualism, or 
with partiality to literary or political cliques. 

You can call to mind one good magazine of 
poetry, another of experimental short stories. You 
can cite several monthlies and quarterlies which 
make room for a short story and two or three 
poems in every issue, but which are chiefly con- 
cerned with national problems. No one magazine 
is doing the job Accent is planning to do. 

Our confidence that we can assemble the sort 
of contents we want is largely founded on the 
experience of one of the present editors, Kerker 
Quinn, as editor of the quarterly called Direction, 
published in 1934-35. The attached sheet makes 
it clear that established American and English 
writers are willing to cooperate in such a venture, 
that young creative writers welcome it heartily, 
and that the literary world does not fail to 
recognize its values. Direction ceased publication 
when the editorial staff was dispersed geographi- 
cally, but its success, however short-lived, was 
substantial. Accent is a revival of that magazine, 
following the same policy except in incidental 
ways that seem to mean improvement. There is 
every reason to believe that the success of Direction 
can be duplicated. 

AccenT, A Quarterly of New Literature, 
Box 102, University Station, 
Urbana, Illinois. 





WHAT EVER HAPPENED 


TO LAKE HURON ?.. by z THEODORE carTweu 


the flat below Looey Herzeman, who is 

a pulp writer. He writes mostly for a 
gal named Daisy Bacon, which is her real 
name. Now you might think that trapping 
drums is a tough racket. I won’t deny that 
it is at all. Compared to pulp writing it’s a 
breeze. 

I have my sanity still; I have a couple of 
bock beers on Saturday night, and shave 
every day, and get a bang out of Mickey 
Rooney. I’m a pretty normal guy, but not 
this Looey Herzeman. 

He has cracked like wall- 
paper in a Gobi yurt. 

Til tell you how it 
happened. I go up to his 
place last Saturday night 
to borrow a can opener. 

Well, I tap on his door, 
and no answer, so I de- 
cide to step in and get 
the opener, knowing he 
won’t mind. I do so, and 
step into a picture of 
such utter desolation I 
am frankly smitten. 
“Why, what on this earth 
is the matter, Looey? 
Have you eaten a can 
of tainted snails, or, per- 


[= a: trap drummer myself. I live in 


adventure, have you seen 
a ghost?” He was sitting 
before a blank piece of 
paper twirled in his type- 
writer. His shoulders 
were heaving. His face 
was a sort of dove grey 
painted a dead white. 
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For a time he sat there neither spinning 
nor weaving. Then, slowly, he turned his 
rheumy sad eyes toward me, and in a voice 
flat, like a cross between a fried egg and a 
base ball bat, said, “Dear friend, I’m afraid 
my writing days are over.” He tittered 
absently, and clutched his chair in a weak, 
haphazard way for support. 

“Old man, old man,” I said, matter of 
factly, which is the best way to handle these 
cases, “What you need is a dot of brandy, 
which I have in my hip pocket in a silver 
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He sat there neither spinning nor weaving 
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flask for just such an emergency as this. 
Here,” I said, holding the flask to his lips, 
“swallow this.” He swallowed rather well 
for one in his circumstances. “Not meaning 
to be rude,” I said, “but monotonous gurg- 
lings rattle me. I smiled disarmingly, “Now, 
what is this rot you were telling me about, 
this ‘writing days are over,’ and suchlike?” 

‘Dear friend,” he says, moistly, I have 
reached an impasse, a cul-de-sac—in fact. 
See! See! he screamed. His face was hor- 
rible to look upon. “See what I mean; see 
how I talk—cul-de-sac—in fact! I’m writ- 
ing that way, too. Rhyming. Always rhym- 
ing. When I write—Paul was a dashing 
youth. His close cropped hair tickled Lore- 
lei’s chin pleasantly—I really want to write 
—Paul was a blithering idiot and Lorelei 
a flibberty gibbet.’ Sometimes I actually put 
things like that down on paper. I rhyme all 
the time.” He groaned, “there I go again. 
Only Ogden Nash, can sell that trash. But 
how am I going to live? How? How? Bow- 
wow !” 

“Here, here,” I said, “you’re just tired, 
that’s all. I can see how I would fold up 
under the continual pressure of, ‘Melber’s 
lips clung, thrilling to Ronnie’s ardent em- 
brace,’ or, ‘Claxton Brent, his face looking 
like it was carved out of a steel safe, pounded 
into the empty corridor squirting lead from 
his police special in all directions! Why, 
I'd collapse, all at once, like rye without 
soda. You need a rest; that’s all you need.” 

“You do understand, don’t you, dear, old 
friend?” He advanced toward me, trembling. 

“Now take it easy, Looey,” I began. Then 
thinking of something more sure fire, as it 
were, I said, “Here, Looey, you take the 
flask.” He took it and subsided. 

“For a trap drummer, you have a kind 
of a soul.” 

“Thanks,” I answered, tugging at the door 
knob. 

“But wait, dear friend, I have more to 
tell you.” I feel expansive, feel like talking 
all night.” He patted the flask fondly. My 
heart sank to its knees. That brandy was the 
real McCool, and a tidy amount of drums 
were trapped to pay for it. “Get your paws 
off that door and come set and listen,” Looey 
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boomed suddenly and belligerently. 

I sat on the very edge of the chair nearest 
the door. Looey eyed me pleasantly, “You 
know, old friend, I am through writing for 
the pulp magazines.” He tapped his chest 
contentedly. “From now on I’m going to 
write like I have been thinking. Yes, that’s 
just what I'll do. In no time at all I'll be 
famous.” 

“Do go on, Looey,” said I, breathlessly. 

He sat tense in his chair. “All my life 
I’ve wanted to open a story something like 
this. ‘My son, Egret, stood in the doorway 
of our summer cottage, his face boyishly 
flushed. “What is that thing that looks like 
a dead cat you are swinging in short arcs 
by the tail, Egret,” I asked, looking up from 
my work? 

“It zs a dead cat, father,” replied Egret. 

“Where did you get it?” 

“Four paces due left from Mr. Buntley’s 
fig tree.” 

“You are a fine boy, son,” I said. “Now 
you run along and put the cat in Mother’s 
linen closet, where it belongs, and do not 
bother daddy till next Autumn, as you know 


he is counting.” Egret slid out of the room!” 

Now I can open a story like that! I'll 
open every story I write like that. If my 
hero is trapped in a burning warehouse with- 
out any doors or windows, I’ll let the sucker 
burn. Or, maybe I’ll simply turn him into 
a swan and float him off with the tide. It’s 


tremendous!” He smote the arm of his chair. 


“Now, look, here is a practical example 
of what I mean. Right now I’m writing a 
story for Littell’s Love Book. The boy and 
girl are in a sailboat frollicking around a 
lake. Suddenly a squall comes up, skys 
darken, waves lash, the boat careens madly. 
I want to describe the action of the boat, 
but if I were to describe the action as it 
appears to me, Littell would baste me every 
five minutes in a medium oven. To me the 
boat rolls like a drunken sailor, holding his 
pants up with both hands, doing a fast 
conga on the belly of a greased sea-lion, or 
a myopic kangaroo, knitting one and purling 
two, while climbing the tower of Pisa in an 
eclipse of the moon. That’s the way I want 
to write!” ° 

I inched toward the door. 
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“Come back here, old 
friend,” he roared. 

“There is more to be 
heard. Why, do you know, 
I spent two hours trying to 
think of a romantic name 
for a lake to put my boy 
and girl and their boat on. 
Well, why quibble about 
lakes?” he screeched. “Any 
old lake will do! Put ’em 
on any old lake you want 
to! What’s the matter with 
Lake Huron?” he suddenly 
demanded. 

“Nothing that 
of,” I gasped out. 

“Not a thing the matter 
with Lake Huron,” de- 
claimed Looey, like Caesar 
eating Gaul. “Not-a-soli- 
tary-thing! See what I 
mean? By the way dear, 
old friend, just where is 
Lake Huron?” 

“I’ve always thought,” I 
said. 

“T don’t give a rap for 
your personal opinion,” 
Looey shouted. “Where is it?” 

“Well—” I began. 

“You never hear of Lake Huron much, 
do you,” he mused. “Funny thing. All the 
time you hear of Lake Michigan, Superior, 
Erie, and even Ontario, but never of Lake 
Huron. It doesn’t seem fair, somehow. 
Does it?” 

“No,” I said. 

“What ever became of Lake Huron,” he 
went on, frowning darkly. 

I took this moment to tear the door down 


I know 











“For a trap drummer," he says, “you have a kind soul." 


getting out of there. I was so shaky I dialed 
my own phone number three times before | 
could get the booby-hatch. 

I hated to turn Looey in. He was a good 
guy, but what are you going to do? It 
may sound funny, a skin beater like me 
giving advice to writers, but if you can 
count to three without using your finger, 
or can dig postholes, get out of writing while 
the getting is good. It'll get you in the end, 
so help me.—L. H. 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


by HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


appearing on the stands, and impor- 

tant sounding things being planned 
for fall issue. But both cartoons and half- 
cent pulps continue strong. 

Cancel out all those announcements of 
the first-person magazine Hazel Berge was 
working on for the Dell Publishing Com- 
pany. That plan is shelved for the present. 
Miss Berge is now editing Modern Romances 
for the same company, in place of Helen 
Day. There will be some changes in policy, 
but these were not ready to announce. This 
has always been one of the good confession 
markets, paying two cents a word and up, 
on acceptance, and I am sure will continue 
so. Miss Berge is an enthusiastic and in- 
spiring type of editor. Address—149 Madi- 
son Avenue. (Mrs. Day is no longer with 
Dell.) 

Instead of a new confession magazine, 
Mr. Delacorte is putting his money—plenty 
of it!—on a new monthly women’s maga- 
zine, to be titled Fashion. (Simple enough!) 
This is to appear in September. Marion C. 
Taylor, former merchandise editor of Conde 
Nast Publications, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager. The editor of the new 
magazine is Miss Katharine Johnson, for- 
merly an editor in the New York and the 
Paris offices of Vogue. Mr. Delacorte did 
not want to make any announcement just 
yet as to the policy of the new monthly and 
just what type of contents it would have. 
Fashion has offices of its own in the Graybar 
Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, and will 
be quite separate from the regular Dell 
string.* 

At the Fawcett offices, activity is keen in 
several directions. Cartoonists have a new 
market here in the all-cartoon quarterly, 
Hooey. This will use pictures along the type 
formerly bought for the monthly, For Men, 
mostly with a sex slant. About 125 cartoons 
to each issue. Artists should submit roughs, 


[sre are many new publications 


, *Similarly S&S keeps its bulging fattening Mademoiselle 
i separate offices. 


rather than finished work. These will be 
inspected regularly twice a week. If the 
rough is okayed, the editor will give instruc- 
tions for its completion. A very fair pro- 
cedure all around, saving much useless work 
on unacceptable ideas. Payment is promptly 
on acceptance of finished work; $10 for 
half-page magazine space, $15 for full 
pages. The editor will also consider gags 
submitted with descriptions of the cartoons 
to accompany them. No price has been set 
as yet. Fred Feldkamp, formerly editor of 
For Men, is editing the new Hooey—among 
other things. Address—1501 Broadway. 


Mr. Feldkamp is also picking good stories 
out of past issues of For Men, to be reprinted 
in a magazine called Man to Man. No new 
fiction or new articles in this. (Only soft 
and subdued booing at this reprint, because 
all writers who know Fred are pulling for 
him to get a money-maker under his saddle 
so he can branch out.) But there will be a 
market for new cartoons, of the same type 
as above. 

A new Fawcett magazine is being made 
ready for Mr. Faldkamp’s editorship at this 
writing. 

Another very interesting venture at Faw- 
cett’s is the issuance of Nickel Comics. Most 
of the field sells at ten cents. If this first 
one goes over, plans are already stewing up 
for another, to be known as Five-Cent 
Comics. Bill Parker edits the new one, in 
addition to the three ten-cent comics started 
several months ago. 


Stories for these comics publications are 
all done to order. But Mr. Parker needs 
some writers who are experienced in the 
general adventure and superhuman fields 
and can turn out action ideas. Due to the 
speed with which ideas must be put together, 
changes made, etc., it is necessary that 
writers live close enough to New York so 
quick editorial communication is possible. 
If you live in the metropolitan area and are 
interested in trying work for this field, write 
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Mr. Parker about your qualifications. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, and the rates, while 
made by individual arrangement with the 
writer, are excellent in the field. Address— 
1501 Broadway. 

Comics have been dropped from the Hill- 
man list, and that company is concentrating 
on first-person detective and picture maga- 
zines. A third magazine has been added to 
those already edited by Lionel White — 
Headquarters Detective. Manuscripts are 
read for all three, and there is no great dif- 
ference in make-up. The new magazine will 
resemble Crime Detective, in that it uses 
more fact cases with official by-lines than 
does Crime Confessions. Timeliness is highly 
important in all stories accepted for these 
publications. A very good idea is to catch 
a case just as it breaks; write and ask the 
editor if it will be okay for you to follow 
the case with the idea of writing it up as 
soon as it clears through the courts. In this 
way, you can get hold of color and details 
that would not be available on closed cases. 


There is no insistence on any special type 
of routine handling, for any of these three 
magazines. Editor White likes varied treat- 
ments. He also prefers that stories all have 
some strong sex angle. This is next most 
important to the timeliness element. Pay- 
ment is a cent and a half, and up, on accept- 
ance, for all three magazines. Picture rate, 
$2.50 apiece, but on publication. If possible, 
pictures should be submitted right along with 
the original manuscript. Otherwise, be sure 
to send a detailed list of what pictures you 
know you could supply in case the story is 
accepted. But a good supply of pictures 
often turns the balance in favor of a so-so 
story, remember. Address—11 East 44th 
Street. 


HAT third new confession magazine at 
Munsey’s is titled Red Star Secret Con- 
fesstons. All stories must center around a 
strong man and woman conflict. But this 
need not be a seduction plot, by any means. 
Marion Shear, a well liked and cooperative 
person, edits these confession pulps. Address, 
280 Broadway. 
Cavalier Classics on the heels of the re- 
awakening of interest in historical fiction is 


the title of another of those magazines Mun. 
sey’s has been getting out, in which specially 
good stories—mostly serials—are reprinted 
from the old Munsey publications. This one 
uses the costume romance: a complete novel, 
a short novel, and two novelettes in the first 
issue. If sales show that there is a reading 
public for this type of story, later issues will 
use new material. Burroughs Mitchell js 
editing this bi-monthly pulp. Address, 280 
Broadway. (Popular has pulp in this field 
buying original fiction—Romance edited by 
Ken White. ) 

May 31st sees the publication of New 
Astrology, under the Fictioneers name. This 
is a monthly pulp in a specialized field that 
is having no let up in its run of popularity. 
Carl Tobey is editor. All material is staff 
written at present. Address, 205 East 42nd 
Street. 


Two titles have been dropped from the 
Fictioneers roster: Startling Mystery Maga 
gine and Sinister Stories. This brings the 
number to an even dozen on the stands, un- 
der this corporation name. 


@ Your Personality has suspended pubi- 
cation, but may resume again in the fall. 
The other Kingsway Press magazines con- 
tinue on their regular schedules: Your Life 
as a monthly, Your Health as a quarterly. 
Policies are the same as before. Douglas 
Lurton is editor. Address, 354 Fourth Ave. 


ATHLETE has been dropped from the 

Street & Smith roll call. Sport Story 
Magazine continues, with the same policy it 
has had ever since Charles Moran took over 
the editorship almost a year ago. But it is 
now a more restricted market, with more of 
its material being written by regular sports 


Address, 79 Seventh Avenue. 


There are faint murmurs of a new sports 
magazine to take the place of Athlete. No 
definite word is due for some time. 


writers. 


HE list of pulps owned by Ned Pines 

and edited under the direction of Leo 
Margulies continues to grow and grow. 
There are now thirty-five of them: eight of 
them monthlies, twenty-one bi-monthlies, 
five quarterlies, and one twice-a-year. About 
half of them pay at a one-cent minimum. 
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The others pay a half cent. But always, it is 
promptly on acceptance. Manuscripts 
should be submitted either to the penny 
market or to the half-cent. They are not 
read for both, unless the author states in a 
letter that the manuscript, if rejected for 
the former, may then be considered for the 
lower-rate. 


Five new titles have been added very re- 
cently to the Pines half-cent group: In the 
air field there is Air War Stories, a quarterly 
which will feature a novel with serial char- 
acters. This is contracted for. There are also 
five or six shorts of 1,000 to 6,000 words and 
a novelette of 8,000 to 10,000 words. The 
airwar field is fairly well stocked at present, 
however. 


Thrilling Football covers the field of its 
title. It is to appear twice a year, in season, 
and is buying now. Best lengths include 
shorts to 6,000 words. There is one short 
novel in each issue of about 14,000—20,000 
words and a novelette. 


The Masked Detective will feature a 


novel, which will be contracted for. But it 
needs shorts, similar in type to those used 


in other detective books of this group. Excit- 
ing Detective is another new title in this 
field, more open for material. It uses three 
novelettes of 8,000 to 10,000 words each, 
and about five shorts per issue. Both are 
quarterlies. 

Exciting Western, also a half-cent quar- 
terly, is an open market for material in the 
same lengths: three novelettes of 8,000 to 
10,000 words; five shorts to 6,000. 

Range Riders is now to be known as 
Range Riders Western, to enable newsdeal- 
ers and readers to classify it more easily. 

These titles just above, edited by Leo 
Margulies, should be addressed at 22 West 
48th Street. 


Special needs for the rest of the “Thrill- 
ing” magazines: Lots of love stories for 
Popular Love and Thrilling Love. Lots of 
material for Thrilling Spy in any length 
from 1,000 to 10,000 words. A wide open 
market for half-cent Westerns, though the 
oné-cent Westerns are well supplied now. 
Most of the books are wide open. 


"| often wonder how you do it, Mr. Brummell" 


In the war-air field, note that everything 
is modern, now; no more old war stuff 
wanted. 


Popular Sports has made a change in the 
book-length. This now should be 45,000 
words. Seasonal theme is best, but query 
the editor about your idea. If you are not 
one of his regular contributors, outline your 
writing experience, too. And by the way, 
with reference to all those “contracted for” 
lead novels—Editor Margulies explains that 
this is no hard and fast closed market; he 
is always on the outlook for men with suffi- 
cient experience to handle these book-length 
stories, as they have to be kept far ahead of 
the presses. He is glad to have anyone with 
experience in writing long material, query 
him about possible opportunities. But that 
experience is essential before you can un- 
dertake these highly specialized stories in- 
volving serial characters and events. All 
magazines noted just above are also edited 
by Leo Margulies. Address, 22 West 48th 
Street. 
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DIME SPORTS (Popular) needs stories 

badly, according to its editor, Alden H. 
Norton. Specially popular lengths are shorts 
of 5,000 to 6,500 words and novelettes of 
10,000 to 12,000 words. World Series base- 
ball is a special need ; also football. All sports 
are used, with emphasis on headline popu- 
larity. But the off-trail sports seem more 
difficult to turn into good stories. It’s a wide 
open market, paying one cent and up, on 
acceptance. Address, 205 East 42nd Street. 


The sadistic sex angle has been eliminated 
from Terror Tales and Horror Stories, and 
the books are open to new ideas in bizarre 
and terrifying fiction. We believe more 
pulps will follow this motif. The sadistic 
and masochistic plot twists have gone so far 
as to invite trouble. Plots can be logically 
explained or supernaturally motivated. Any 
length between 2,000 and 15,000 words is 
okay. The best bet is about 9,000. These 
are bi-monthlies, edited by Steve Farrelly. 
Address, 205 East 42nd Street (Popular). 


The Western story market at Popular is 
flourishing. Ace-High Western and 10-Story 
Western are about to go on monthly sched- 
ules. And all the Westerns, both of the Pop- 
ular and the Fictioneers groups, are “in need 
of new, vital stories of an unusual or off- 
trail nature.” Rogers Terrill gives his writ- 
ers some suggestions about story settings 
which might prove very useful: “We are 
making a sincere attempt to give a wider 
cross-section of the West. A representative 
issue would include, perhaps, a railroad- 
building story, a cattle-trail story, a gambler 
story, a short humorous story, a short animal 
story, a story of the early Missouri River 
boats, a mining story, and a lumbering story. 
This, of course, is just a random selection. 
We will still use straight cowboy, range-war 
fiction, and even stories of town tamers and 
gun marshals, providing they are well done. 
The last three types have, it is true, been 
terribly overdone during the past few years, 
but since we realize that taboos in general 
are dangerous and since there are many fine 
stories of this type still to be written, we'll 
not bar any single story type from our 
pages.” Study the magazines, too. Address 
of Popular and Fictioneers, 205 East 42nd 
Street. 


Payment is a cent and up for Popular 
Publications pulps ; about a half-cent for the 
Fictioneers pulps (except Black Mask, a 
previously announced). Manuscripts should 
be addressed to the group desired. If yoy 
want a story considered for both, address jt 
to Popular, with a letter saying that it can 
also be read for the lower-priced group, 


HE Ace Women’s Magazines, edited by 
Rose Wyn, are all very much in the 
market for stories. Study the magazines, and 
you will gain the best knowledge of jus 
what types are used. In addition to fiction 
and verse, the market for articles has been 
much increased lately. Here are some help. 
ful hints about needs: 

For Secrets Magazine: Articles of about 
1,000 words regarding marriage problem, 
courtship, and other problems of interest to 
the modern girl, baby and children’s prob- 
lems. True dramatic incidents which changed 
the course of a person’s life, told in first per. 
son—“Turning Points”—about 200 to 500 
words; payment $5 to $10. Short box filles 
on etiquette, health, etc.; length about 200 
words. Household hints in 25 to 50 words— 
$1 each. General articles of interest to the 
modern young girl and woman; 500 to 
1,000 words. 

For the love magazines (Love Fiction 
Monthly, Ten-Story Love, Complete Love, 
and Variety Love): Courtship problems, a 
well as advice and general articles of interest 
to the modern young girl; length 500 to 
1,000 words. Short box fillers on etiquette, 
beauty, grooming problems, popularity; 
length about 200 words. 

“All articles must be written in clear, cor 
cise, down-to-earth, from-me-to-you style, 
and be inspirational in tone. They must be 
informative and practical—and not above 
the heads or pocketbooks of our reader. 
Study the magazines for a more exact ide 
of the style and types of articles we have 
been using.” Payment is a cent a word and 
up, except as otherwise noted; and on accept: 
ance. Address manuscripts to: Feature Ed- 
tor, Periodical House, Inc., 67 West 4th 
Street. 

Immediate needs of the Ace Men’s Mage 
zines include shorts up to 5,000 words for 
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the two sports magazines, Ace Sports and 
12 Sports Aces; Western novelettes between 
10,000 and 15,000 words; detective shorts up 
to 5,000 words. Policies and rates remain 
just the same. All markets are open, with 
the exception of Secret Agent X and All- 
Novel Western, which are stocked till further 
notice. Harry Widmer is managing editor 
of this group. Address—67 West 44th Street. 


ANGELAND Romances (Popular) is 

using more novelettes—four or five to 
an issue. A good length to try is between 
8,500 and 9,000 words. All stories are from 
the girl’s point of view. But as much variety 
as possible is desirable in plots and settings. 
Mining stories, stage coach, occasionally 
something of covered wagon days—anything 
not just modern and Dude ranch! Payment 
is on acceptance; a cent a word and up. 
Editor—Willard Crosby. Address—205 East 
42nd Street. 


(JUTDOOR LIFE divides its needs into 

seven classifications, and gives rapid 
consideration and decisions on all manu- 
scripts submitted to its editors. Payment is 
made immediately, and is reported to be the 
best in that particular field. Feature articles, 
up to 3,000 words, must be accurate and 
informative in their details, whether dealing 
with the dramatic, humorous, or adventurous 
phases of fishing, hunting, etc. They must 
be written so “popularly” that any reader 
would find them interesting. And they must 
be profusely illustrated with unposed action 
photographs of fine quality. In the same 
lengths, there are well illustrated news arti- 
cles of topical interest to sportsmen every- 
where; how-to-make and how-to-do articles 
which give specific non-technical informa- 
tion and practical hints on every sort of out- 
door adventure and equipment. “Kinks” de- 
scribing emergency equipment or repairs are 
especially desirable. Illustrations for these 
articles may be photographs or rough 
sketches to be elaborated by staff artists. 
Sketches (about 1,000 words) of picturesque 
characters of the outdoors. Unusual nature 
stories—vivid, informative, well-illustrated. 
Articles describing odd adventures and ex- 
citing personal experiences—incidents of in- 
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terest to men used to shifting for themselves 
in the wilds. Single photographs or sets that 
tell interesting stories of the outdoors. (A 
special department for these.) A careful 
study of the magazine will be very helpful. 
Raymond J. Brown edites Outdoor Life. Ad- 
dress—353 Fourth Avenue. 


The New York Daily News uses a “Daily 
Story from Real Life,” each week day, pay- 
ing $25 apiece for those accepted. Stories 
are usually written in third person, and are 
built around some human-interest situation, 
frequently with love plots, and with a happy 
ending. There is no limitation on the locale 
of stories. The best average length is about 
1,800 words; but they vary between 1,500 
and 2,000 words. Kathryn Kelly is new 
fiction editor, succeeding Miriam Lundy. 
Address—220 East 42nd Street. 


Personal Romances (Ideal Publishing 
Company) has a special need for young love 
confessions, in lengths not over 5,000 words, 
but especially in the shorter lengths. Each 
issue carries one longer story of about 7,000 
words. Most stories should be told from the 
girl’s angle. They should have strong plot 
development. The situation doesn’t always 
need to involve seduction, but even that has 
many varieties. Any young love problem 
may be the story basis, and all love problems 
seem so terrific to young, inexperienced 
eyes. Stories may contain some sound 
philosophy or help for young readers. As to 
writing, a real confession style is important-—— 
the story pouring from the heart, this-might- 
have-happened-to-you feeling. Payment is 
still on publication. But reports are very 
prompt, and only those stories held which 
seem usable. Rates are a cent a word. Miss 
Ethel Pomeroy is the editor. Address—122 
East 42nd Street. 


Detective Tales (Popular) is now defi- 
nitely adult in its appeal. It can use almost 
any type of yarn, as long as it is a good 
story. This may be the right market for 
stories that seem good, but don’t fit into 
various editorial slants. Rogers Terrill, edi- 
torial director. Address—205 East 42nd 
Street. 





Lost... A Hitching Post 


by RICHARD 


HEN, in the 
early thirties, 
“proletarian 


literature” became old 
enough to remove its 
quotation marks, most 
of its practitioners 
looked to the Com- 
munist Party for po- 
litical leadership. Two 
official Communists, 
Joseph Freeman and 
Michael Gold, were 
almost alone in the 
field during the pre- 
ceding decade, and 
they were looked to as 
guides by the new- 
comers. The Com- 
munist press was the 
testing ground for the new forms and ideas, 
while the Communist John Reed Clubs be- 
came the proletarian atheneum. 


“Though not many revolutionary writers 
are members of the Communist Party,” wrote 


Granville Hicks in “The Great Tradition,” 


“most of them give it their allegiance, and 
all are deeply influenced by its existence.” 
Their position as radical writers, he went on, 
“demands participation in the struggles of 
the working class, and the Communist Party 
is the principal means of joining the fight.” 
Edwin Seaver wrote “The literary honey- 
moon is over, and I believe that the time is 
fast approaching when we will . . . classify 
authors . . . as Party and non-Party writers.” 
And Joseph Freeman, contributing an intro- 
duction to the anthology “Proletarian Liter- 
ature in the United States”, suggested that 
acceptance of the Communist Party should 
naturally follow a declaration of radical 
partisanship. It is well enough, argued Free- 
man, to declare in favor of the workers, but 
it happens that in these transitional days 
classes are often divided against themselves. 
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To be really certain, he intimated, one should 
join the party. Freeman then quoted q 
poem called “Die Partei” by a Nineteenth 
Century German, George Herwegh: “Party! 
Party! How can anyone reject it—Party, the 
mother of all victory? How can a poet 
slander such a word which bears the seed of 
all that is noblest? . . . The gods themselves 
descended from Olympus and fought on the 
battlements of a Party!” 

In defense of Mr. Freeman, it must be 
said that his tastes are a good deal sounder 
than this quotation suggests. There is not 
much in literature with which to back up 
the point he was trying to make. 

The literary movement of which thes 
critics were writing is not dead, but few 
things in contemporary life are more def. 
nitely in the background than this attitude 
toward the Communist Party. Of the three 
whose eulogies I have cited, two, Hicks and 
Freeman, are no longer members of the 
Communist Party themselves. The third has 
not yet been heard from on the subject of 
the Communist Party as of 1940. The Com. 
munists have lost the literary vanguard of 
a few years ago. 


“ DROLETARIAN Literature in the 

United States” was published in Octo- 
ber 1935. It contained fiction, poetry, 
drama, criticism, and the kind of journalism 
for which the left coined the word report: 
age. Sixty writers contributed material which 
was edited by six upper-case Communists 
It was published by International, the party's 
official book house. Much of its material 
had previously appeared in Communist 
journals. And the whole thing was prefaced 
by an earnest plea from Freeman to hunny 
up and sign a party card. 

Of the sixty contributors to the anthology, 
twenty-eight have since broken publicly with 
the Communist Party. Among them art 
John Dos Passos, James T. Farrell, Horace 
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Gregory, Orrick Johns, Kenneth Patchen, 
Robert Forsythe, Clifford Odets, Malcolm 
Cowley, Robert Cantwell, Norman Mac- 
Leod, and Kenneth Fearing. Another twenty 
may or may not have broken: They have 
simply been silent for the last year. Only 
twelve can definitely be said to retain their 
old political allegiances. 


The same sort of thing can be found by 
going through any representative list of the 
radical writers of a few years back. In the 
Saturday Review of Literature for July 31, 
1937, Alan Calmer published a piece called 
“Portrait of the Artist as a Proletarian.” 
Calmer mentioned nine writers whose work 
he designated as proletarian. Of the nine, 
seven are no longer Communists. The last 
chapter of Hicks’ “Great Tradition,’ which 
is a rapid survey of left literature circa 
September 1935, mentions fifty-odd writers 
approvingly. A checking reveals that more 
than 50 percent would have no place in 
such a book if it were being written today. 
And, of course, if such a book were being 
written today, Mr. Hicks would not be its 
author. 


Defection is one of the more interesting 
phenomena of the World Communist move- 
ment, which has had it in quantities un- 
known to any like organization in history. 
We have seen Thermidor in the Soviet 
Union to such an extent that of all the 
founding fathers only four have not gone 
down before firing squads, and of those few 
one lives only by the good graces of a liberal 
Mexican government. But while Thermidor, 
strictly speaking, is a state of affairs that fre- 
quently follows great social upheavals, the 
experience of the Communist movement is 
| that the revolution can devour its young 
without there having been any revolution. 
That is not quite the physical impossibility 
it would seem to be. An examination of lists 
of early Communist leaders in this country 
shows almost the same rate of defection and 
desertion here as in Russia. And American 
writers have the same trouble with the party 
line as Radek, Bukharin, Koltsov, and hun- 
dreds of other Soviet literati. 

Herbert Solow recently contributed an in- 


teresting statistical survey to Partisan Re- 
view. He showed that of the writers who 


contributed to New Masses in 1926, the year 
of the reorganization of the old Liberator 
under the present name, 92 percent have 
since been called “enemies of mankind” in 
the columns of the magazine. Solow prac- 
tically established a law of motion for this 
process. Of contributors in 1927 the per- 
centage might be 5 less, or something of the 
sort. And so it goes. If there is a New 
Masses ten years hence, similar figures un- 
doubtedly will apply to those who are writ- 
ing for it today. I checked over the mast- 
head of a year ago and found that of nine- 
teen people listed, seven have already re- 
signed or been dropped for political reasons. 


The Soviet Union’s attack on Finland 
would seem to be monstrous enough in itself 
to disaffect all but the most callous from the 
party that so callously- apologizes for the in- 
vasion. But that is not so. Although it is 
accurate to say that the Communist Party 
has lost nearly all of the writers whose 
loyalty it commanded a few years ago, it is 
not true that there are no longer any good 
writers associated with it. There are several. 


The New Masses, for example, recently 
formed a committee to appeal for contribu- 
tions for the magazine’s financial support. 
Among those listed on the committee are 
several excellent writers: Elliot Paul, William 
Blake, Millen Brand, Shaemas O’Sheel, Ruth 
McKenney, Richard Wright, and _ others. 
But that these people continue to support 
Communist enterprises when most of their 
contemporaries no longer do is indicative of 
no essential differences in their standards as 
men and writers. The fact is that everyone 
of those I have listed is a Johnny-come-lately 
to the Communist movement, still captivated 
by the tremendous dynamism of the Com- 
munist Party. This essential dynamism— 
and not dialectical materialism of the Five 
Year Plan in Russia—was what enthralled 
their predecessors, and it is what makes these 
latter-day Bolsheviks hang on. After a while, 
it is safe to assume, they will be seen coming 
down the well-trodden path away from the 
Comintern. 


That there is a well-trodden path is easily 
enough established, and yet one makes a 
grave mistake if he thinks of this movement 
we have been witnessing entirely in terms 
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of a simple process of enchantment and dis- 
enchantment with a political party. How, 
in that case, account for Steinbeck’s “Grapes 
of Wrath,’ Dos Passos’ “USA,” Farrell’s 
“Lonigan” trilogy; the fine poetry of Ken- 
neth Fearing, Horace Gregory, and Kenneth 
Patchen; the plays of Clifford Odets; short 
stories by Albert Maltz, Richard Wright, and 
Steinbeck; literary criticism by Edmund 
Wilson, Malcolm Cowley, and Granville 
Hicks; social criticism by Max Lerner, Mat- 
thew Josephson, and Kenneth Burke? All of 
these derived their inspiration in part at 
least from contact with the Communist 
movement. 


The answer probably is that “proletarian 
literature” was not at all what these people 
were getting at. In a period unlike any 
that had preceded it in America’s century 
and a half, they were trying to fit them- 
selves into the tradition of protest in 
American literature. It was not easy. The 
times were difficult, and the precedents they 
could adopt were few. Most of them had 
been educated during the first eleven post- 
war years, when the intellectual currents 
were far outside the mainstream of American 
culture. Harsh depression followed the ridic- 
ulous Twenties with not a month between. 


Protest was needed, but in literary as in 
institutional forms the past offered no models 
for the present, great though the inspira- 
tional values of the past were. There was 
trial and error in the building of a new 
school of socially critical literature, and one 
of the trials—and errors—was a too easy 
acceptance of the dogmas of an organiza- 
tion that boasted— and seemed to have—a 
monopoly on the desire for social change. 


But no party, no one idea, is strong 
enough really to do much damage to the 
spirit of protest against hunger, cruelty, and 
injustice that has gripped hundreds of 
American writers during the past several 
years. The hocus-pocus slogans may be dis- 
carded, but the spirit will remain because 
it came from fuller sources than any narrow 
sect could provide. A dozen soviet pacts 
with Germany could not kill off something 
that really was only a continuation of what 
Whitman, Thoreau, Emerson, Twain, How- 
ells, and London were doing many years ago. 


$1,000 Prize Winner 

The American Negro as a product of his environ. 
ment is described in “The Negro Family in the 
United States,’ by E. Franklin Frazier, which was 
announced yesterday as the winner of the $1000 
John Anisfield prize for 1939. 

The prize, which was established in 1934, by 
Mrs. Edith Anisfield Wolf, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
in honor of her father, is given annually to the 
best book in the field of race relations, published 
anywhere in the world. The award committee 
consists of Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, contributing 
editor of The Saturday Review of Literature ; Pro. 
fessor Donald Young, of the Social Science Re. 
search Council; and Henry Pratt Fairchild, Pm 
fessor of Sociology, New York University, and 
President of the Town Hall Club of New York 


After a careful survey of Negro family life from 
the early days of slavery to modern times, Dr, 
Frazier’s book shows conclusively that there is no 
such thing as uniform behavior among American 
Negroes. They react as individuals and as classes 
to the different economic and social conditions 
they meet. 

Dr. Frazier points out that in recent years some 
of the most acute problems have centered around 
the efforts of rural Negroes to adjust themselves 
to city life and to the disease, bad housing, and 
crime they find there. 





Sir: 

Because of a misunderstanding, many of our 
contributors believe Friday's rates for short stories 
range from $75 to $125. This does not happen to 
be the case and we should, therefore, appreciate 
your help in correcting the impression. 

Our policy is to make terms by arrangement 
with each contributor. Inasmuch as we are now 
publishing serials (Upton Sinclair's “World's 
End” is our current serial), as well as short stor 
ies and short shorts, the rate of payment varies 
according to the length of the fiction we buy. Pay: 
ment is on acceptance, however, and reports ar 
prompt. 

We are very much in need of good short stories 
1500-2000 words long, lively, well-written and 
realistic. Hundreds of your readers have been 
sending us fiction up to 5000 and 6000 words. 
Possibly, they would find it helpful to read Friday 
and thereby to acquire a better idea of what 
we are buying. 

D. S. Git_mor, President, 
Friday, Inc., 
114 East Thirty-Second Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 

It is with regret that we reply to your favor, 
of March 15th, stating that the Franciscan Her 
ald has been discontinued. 

FRANCISCAN HERALD PREss, 
1434 West Fifty-First Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Should | Write for Hollywood? 


by MICHEL KRAIKE 


Story Editor, Columbia Pictures 


school girl became a real life Alice 

in the Wonderland of Hollywood by 
having the first story she had ever written 
accepted by a motion picture studio. It was 
not, technically speaking, a_ well-written 
story. It had a formless plot. The dramatic 
emphasis was on the 
wrong characters. 


R seat LY a fourteen-year-old high- 


fortable about 


Ever so often—too often for us to feel com- 
it—readers 


of them carries the potential threat of a 
plagiarism suit. 

The fates, the gods, the breaks—call it 
what you will—intervened in “Alice’s” be- 
half. For years, on her father’s small fruit 
ranch in northern California, she made up 
jingles which she sent to almost any promi- 
nent individual who 
happened along in 


request that we 


Yet the youthful au- 
thor received a siza- 
ble amount of money 
for it, and the stu- 
dio’s executives felt 
that they had ac- 
quired a fine piece of 
story material. 

In every writer’s 
mind, upon learning 
the above, the fol- 
lowing questions are 
bound to arise: 

How did “Alice” 
bring her story to the 
studio’s attention ? 

Why was it bought? 


publish the script requirements of the motion 
picture studios. We have rarely done this, be- 
cause we don’t believe a market exists for the 
unknown free lance submitting originals to the 
movies; unless he works through an accredited 
agent, or works in Hollywood through a story 
editor who knows him. Only in these two cases 
is the “unknown” justified in sending original 
material to Hollywood. 

This article by one of the best known “pic- 
ture editors” explains why we are hesitant 
about publishing studio picture requirements. 

And they are not hard to get, either. Every 
new studio publicity manager, in order to build 
up a “copy string” to show to his boss, sends 
out as his first release ““Mammoth Pictures 
Needs Stories For Their New Child Star.” 
The stories go back unopened; a vicious trick 
played on writers by a slick publicity man try- 
ing to make an impression on his producer by 
building a quick “copy string.” 


her mind. One of 
these happened to be 
an outstanding film 
director. He read 
them and threw them 
aside. But he couldn’t 
forget them; they 
kept reciting them- 
selves in his mind. 
So finally he wrote, 
begging her to stop 
sending him her 
rhymes. Taking him 
literally, she sent him 
a story. It was based 
on bedtime tales her 
grandmother used to 


What conclusions may other writers draw 
from this? 

Let us take up these questions in their 
order. The little girl did not submit her 
story to the studio. To have done so would 
have been futile, since none of the story de- 
partments in Hollywood dare accept for con- 
sideration any unsolicited manuscript which 
arrives through the mails. As a matter of 
fact, thousands of manuscripts pour into 
every studio’s story department annually and 
are returned unopened and unread, because 
sad experience has taught us that every one 


tell of her childhood on the Mississippi. 

The director read it through and wondered 
whether the writer was a genius or a nut. 
There were scenes of remarkable imagery on 
every page, yet the sentence structure might 
have been that of an illiterate. Flashes of 
acute character perception, but also some 
highly improbable dialog. Many strong situ- 
ations, despite a “gas-light era” plot. The di- 
rector was baffled, but possessed of a sense 
of humor he sent the story to a studio execu- 
tive, asking for his opinion. 

This changed the entire situation. No mat- 
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ter how little known the author may be (and 
in this instance it was anonymous until] 
bought), when a story is submitted by a well- 
known director it is given careful—even 
elaborate—consideration. It so happened, 
too, that the studio was just then searching 
for a fresh background for its child star. And 
however crude it was, this story did provide 
a fresh background and a role for a little girl 
star. So it was snapped up. “Alice” was 
brought to Hollywood for a whirlwind visit, 
shown the sights, handed her check, photo- 
graphed for Life Magazine, interviewed by 
the press, invited to New York to appear on 
the Hobby Lobby over a national network. 

Amidst all the excitement she asked me 
whether she ought to continue writing stories 
for the screen. 

“Not for the screen,” I replied. “Just go 
on writing stories. If they’ve destined to get 
on the screen, they'll get there anyway 
sooner or later. You didn’t write your first 
story ‘for the screen’—did you?” 

More than anything else it was because her 
story was not written for the screen, that it 
was purchased. If all writers wrote pointedly 
for the screen there would soon develop a 
dangerous limitation of free expression, due 
to their self-conscious effort to anticipate 
studio needs. Inspiration would be looked 
for at the wrong end of the process of pic- 
ture making. Concomitantly an acute sense 
of competition would arise among writers 
crowding their hastily conceived ideas into 
the bottleneck of Hollywood. Writers who 
guide themselves purely by what they have 
to say, have an infinitely broader and freer 
field for their creative imagination to roam. 

All the major studios maintain story de- 
partments both on the west coast and in New 
York, consisting of the Story Editor and a 
staff of readers who synopsize every one of 
the thousands of stories and plays which 
pour in. Moreover, each film company has 
a story scout in London, in Paris and in 
Budapest; and in such cultural centers as 
Stockholm, Johannesburg and Sydney, and 
formerly Oslo, their heads of the film ex- 
changes assume the extra-curricular task of 
sending reports of new plays and _ books 
back to their home offices in Hollywood. 
Thus the literary and dramatic output of vir- 
tually every country and language is culled, 


weighed for its picture potentialities. Every 
year the percentage of source material ac. 
quired away from Hollywood goes up. For 
example : 

In 1937, 64.3% of Hollywood’s product 
was based on stories written directly for the 
screen by film writers. In 1938, the percent. 
age was 58%. However, in these same two 
years the percentage of Hollywood’s product 
based on published novels went up—from 
16.8 to 25.7; and based on published shor 
stories—from 7.6 to 10. Even so, this would 
seem to indicate that the original story mar. 
ket is still the more fruitful one, but the 
prices paid for originals start from $250, 
rarely go as high as $20,000, the average 
being around $2,500. And a hundred origi. 
nals are submitted for every novel published, 
Thus, from an author’s viewpoint, the rela- 
tive results decidedly favor the non-Holly. 
wood effort. 


The 1939 returns, when they are all in, 
will be even more significant; novels sup- 
plying at least 30% of the story material. 
Among the more spectacular , purchases of 
literary material made last year by the 
studios were: 

“The Grapes of Wrath”—by 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox—for $70,000. 

“Escape” —by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer— 
for $60,000. 

“Tree of Liberty”’—by 
$55,000. 

“All This And Heaven Too”—by War. 
ners—for $52,500. 

“Disputed Passage”’—by Paramount—fo 
$50,000. 

“Rebecca”—by Selznick International— 
for $50,000. 

“Kitty Foyle’—by RKO—for $50,000. 
“Arizona’—by Columbia—for $35,000. 
And dozens more which fetched anywhere 
from $2,500 to $25,000. Altogether 148 nov- 
els are included in 1939’s 494 story purchases. 

As for Broadway plays! Even a mild hit 
got a fancy price, so hard up has Hollywood 
been for out-of-the-ordinary vehicles for its 
high-priced stars. 

Even a forty-week year at $1,000 per week 
doesn’t seem so blessed when you conjure up 
a picture of yourself writing a play or a book 
on your own time, and getting a lump sum 


Columbia—for 
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for the picture rights equal to a whole year’s 
salary. 

Too, the number of writers earning $1,000 
a week is small. Shockingly small. And all 
those writers whose earnings have begun to 
drop, who are on the toboggan, or who never 
did reach the higher brackets—all these have 
begun to wonder whether it wouldn’t be 
wiser for them to quit Hollywood and do 
something elsewhere that might gain them 
new or increased respect from Hollywood. 
The film colony is still overcrowded with 
writers, of course, but their number has been, 
however imperceptibly, falling. 

Let the figures tell you why: figures com- 
piled by the Screen Writer’s Guild: 

In 1939, 50% -of Hollywood’s writers 
earned under $120 a week. 

In 1938, 50% of Hollywood’s writers 
earned under $151 a week. 

In 1937, 50% of Hollywood’s writers 
earned under $174 a week. 

This means that the medial wage has been 
dropping steadily. In addition to the drop 
in the medial salary, the average number of 
weeks worked has also been dropping: 

From 26.5 in 1937 (Average total unem- 


ployment 12.9%) 

To 25.9 in 1938 (Average total unemploy- 
ment 13.2%) 

To 24.4 in 1939 (Average total unemploy- 
ment 16.6%) 

31% of Hollywood’s writers average less 
than $50 a week. 

Only 6.6% average over $1,000 a week, 
and only 1% average over $2,000. Rest as- 
sured, it has taken years of struggle and 
heartbreak and outstanding achievement for 
the few writers averaging over $1,000 to get 
there. Their number is diminishing. 

Why? 

Perhaps the most important one is, that 
the constantly rising cost of production in a 
world market which is diminishing before 
the spread of the war, necessitated a stricter 
supervision over those costs which are not 
fixed. In the early days of talking pictures 
it was not deemed practicable to “push” the 
writer. He might be on his assignment ten 
weeks, or he might be on it twenty. I per- 
snally know one writer who worked on a 
“ript for seventeen months—at $1,500 a 
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week! But those days are gone. Today the 
strings have to be tightened where they can 
—or the picture is doomed to lose money be- 
fore it is released. 

Also the tendency among producers today 
is to transpose original material to the screen 
more faithfully than in the past. This has 
cut down the writing time necessary for 
adaptation. 


Every studio has been trying to achieve a 
state of elasticity, so that if world conditions 
grow worse it can cut its cost accordingly. 
Therefore fewer writers have been placed 
under contract in 1939 than in the preceding 
three years, and still fewer will be this year. 
This new condition has not worked too se- 
vere a hardship on those writers who are in 
demand. Free-lancing—that is, selling their 
services to any studio assignment by assign- 
ment—they have managed to force their sal- 
aries up and thereby maintain their yearly 
income at its former peak. But writers in 
demand are as scarce as “‘ticket-selling” stars ; 
they can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. For the rest of the writers, more fre- 
quent lay-offs have dropped their earnings 

. and the bottom is not yet in sight. 


Nor is anyone to blame, anymore than the 
1929 market crash could be charged to a 


single individual or organization. The de- 
termining factor is economic and is inextric- 
ably bound up in the universal labyrinth of 
production and consumption. In the 20’s 
the motion picture industry thrived because 
the whole country was thriving. And being 
a young industry it grew at a phenomenal 
pace, as if eager to overtake steel, motors, etc. 
About the time it was levelling off, “sound” 
arived to give it a new burst of growth 
throughout the 30’s. 

In need of a large and steady supply of cre- 
ative talent, the movie industry offered entic- 
ing rewards in order to attract actors, di- 
rectors, writers, composers. Actors and di- 
rectors first. Then (upon realizing that act- 
ors meant nothing without vehicles) writers. 

It was a bonanza! A gold strike! A new, 
untouched frontier was discovered by the 
literati. Once again the slogan became “Cali- 
fornia or bust.” As in the days of °49, tales 
of quick riches drifted back to the old liter- 

(Continued to page 59) 





KEEP PUNCHING 


HE business of writing is the most 

| muddled in America. To become and 

remain a successful writer requires the 

cunning of a Jim Farley and a control of 

laughter and tears far beyond that astute 
fellow. 

The term in Hollywood so dear to the 
hearts of scenarists is “we writers.” Lads 
who bring the talents of builders of Chick 
Sale outhouses talk glibly of our business, one 
percent of which is as sacred as the soul of a 
martyr. 

Such writers as Somerset Maugham com- 
bine much froth with genuine work. A clever 
man, his cleverness will long since have gone 
whistling down the wind before three of his 
better things are forgotten. The man who 
wrote “Of Human Bondage” and “’Liza of 
Lambeth” is still a great artist. Perhaps now, 
in the evenings of his years, he might be will- 
ing to give up part of the fortune he cannot 
spend, to have a few more such books on his 
list. He might even hope now and then for 
another “Miss Thompson” in all his vast col- 
lection of manufactured short stories. 

From an intimate knowledge of the writ- 
ing racket and from the numerous letters 
that come to me, I conclude that no such 
business in the world is surrounded by so 
much hope—and ignorance. The academic 
people, now being lead by such unhorsemen- 
like figures as Henry “This-Side-Up” Canby 
and other such literary sheep, seem to have 
a scare thrown into writers who really have 
something to say in the nation. Canby, with 
his other palsy walsy Carl Van Doren, now 
has a book out about a dead man and the 
librarians and others must once again read 
about Mr. Thoreau. And when they get 
tired of reading about him they can read 
about Mr. Benjamin Franklin. 

I have always thought that these so-called 
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literary leaders are a blight to literature. 
They make all yearners dream, and instead 
of writing as though they were the first men 
ever to write books, they, the yearners, ape 
the literary men. As a consequence, that 
which they have to say is as diluted and 
literary as books by the literary men. 

It is the fashion in America and I suppose 
that means all the nations that have selfish- 
ness and getting ahead as their ideal—to 
think that all men who bulge their way from 
the bottom are illiterate and brutal savages. 
The literary fellows, to soothe their dying 
yearnings, must feel superior to somebody so 
right away they pick on those who have 
really lived. Having lain in the cream puffs 
of New York life, they try to seem hard, 
when a fellow with sharp eyes can easily 
detect the puff beneath the dried-up cream. 


Too many people either forget or forever 
remain unaware of the nuances of writing. 
They break into any and all conversations 
about the business of writing with “Well, 
Mrs. Mehoofis made a lot of money.” They 
might become writers when they first lea 
not to ask a writer when he took up writing. 
He did not. If he is any good—writing took 
him up. 

Publishers now and then talk about having 
made writers, but never about what they 
have made. The writer is always the ace 

. . the publisher the deuce of destiny. The 
publisher can get other books—the writer 
cannot. His soul must ever be loose in the 
vacuum of turmoil. Of course I am now 
writing of the higher brackets of writing. All 
writers will easily follow me. I only know 
about the higher brackets. Of course I have 
written false “true confessions”; it is great 
training. But let us return to the higher 
brackets. 

Josiah Flynt, a now forgotten writer of 
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vagabondia, made numerous notes. He knew 
the road very well. But he couldn’t write. 
Jack London, who followed him, did not 
know the road. He could write well—out of 
a shallow subconscious. Gorky’s early stuff 
about tramps had reality . . . even though 
they were a lot of ragged Nietzsches. The 
Russian never surpassed his early stuff. His 
novels were longer and had more tripe . . 
and too many notes. Neither do I believe 
that one can make his pile and then write. 
If the desire for money is greater than the 
desire to write, the writer is on the wrong 
train. 


As a result of the influence of the literary 
men, whole phases of vastly interesting 
American life have slipped by without re- 
corders. The literary men, doing their usual 
termite business in libraries, come upon the 
phases that have passed and write about 
them, a century or more after they have 
gone. 


I, once, with the magnificent help of 
Walter Winchell, saved a boy from the elec- 
tric chair. His letter had struck me. “Dear 
Mr. Tully,” it began, “I was a road kid like 
you and now I’m condemned to death.” 


I had Judge Lindsey write the governor a 
letter. In that letter the great Judge men- 
tioned my name and Walter Winchell’s. The 
governor, now back to, I hope, the millions 
of his private life, cracked down on the 
three of us—in the presence of newspaper 
men. He wanted to know why in the hell (I 
have dragged in the hell, I think)—we did 
not attend to our own business. As if the 
life of a miserable misbegotten road kid ras- 
cal was not everybody’s business. I thought 
it was .. . and so did Walter Winchell and 
Greatheart Lindsey. We went to town. 
Winchell let me have his column in which I 
wrote a letter to the governor. 


The refrain of the column was—“How’s 
the weather outside, Governor? And is your 
heart not often as heavy as the world when 
you think of these frail youths for whom the 
whistles of destiny blew too early?” 


Well, the kid did not burn. A board of 
men who had also known pain, commuted 
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his sentence to life imprisonment. That was 
some four or five years ago. A literary man 
met me in New York on the day the column 
appeared. “Why, you’re a columnist,” he 
said. “Yeap—lI’ve also written a dozen 
books.” “Is that so?” he said. 


What I meant to say was. . . that kid, 
who had been so close to the chair he could 
whiff the scorched flesh, was requested by 
me this year to send a record of his experi- 
ences. With all that mighty well of the water 
of human misery to draw from, he sent me 
some stuff that might have been written by 
Gene Tunney or Henry “This-Side-Up” 
Canby. He apologized for the Joseph Addi- 
son material, as well he might. Well, some 
day, the man will appear who can write it, 
I thought. And then of course another 
thought followed. They would burn him be- 
fore he did. All this should indicate what is 
centuries and centuries old . . . men should 
write out of their hurt hearts and not from 
the brains of others. 


Only recently a young would-be writer 
was in my house. I watched him rise and 
pace the floor as he went into birth pangs 
over the death of the old Greek boy who had 
been slipped poison by his pals. 


“That was a great yarn when it hap- 
pened,” I said. “I think it’s a trifle old by 
this time. The cagey old Greek was not the 
only fellow who ever was forced to drink 
poison. But he’s still spot news in the aca- 
demic journals.” 


There is more misery in the hearts of the 
ancient crones who scrub the floors of Wall 
Street offices, while their bosses are resting 
up from hard games of golf, than ever was 
in the draught of hemlock. 


And when the lads who design the Chick 
Sale outhouses in Hollywood discover this 
. we will probably have another life of 
Ben Franklin or more hash about Thoreau. 
In another fifty years the literary boys 
will, without question, discover that Walter 
Winchell was the great editor of this period 
—because he knows the human heart. 


But keep punching brothers—it’s only the 
first round ! 





JUVENILES MUST 
BE W 


really different. Usually my stories are 
first draft yarns. I wrote this one three 
times before I was really satisfied. But when 
it was finally finished, I knew I had a darned 
good story. Possibly it was the best Juvenile 
I’d yet turned out. So it went to market... 

Fifteen times it went to market. Fifteen 
times it came home. Fourteen of the return 
trips brought back personal notes from the 
editors. Today that story is resting quietly 
in the eternal sleep of dead homing pigeons. 
I was right. It was a good story. And the 
editors agreed with me. But... 

“We really enjoyed reading this story,” 
wrote one of the editors. “The story is beau- 
tifully written, your characters are people, 
and the situations are novel. The story is 
entirely entertaining. Unfortunately, that is 
its very fault—at least for our purposes. 
Sheer entertainment is not enough. Space 
is limited, and we must get double-value from 
our story material. It must have informa- 
tional or character-building value besides 
sheer entertainment. We’re sorry—and hope 
you place this somewhere.” 

The italics are mine. In three short sen- 
tences that editor pointed out the reason 
behind the return of so many well-written, 
entertaining Juvenile stories. Every Juvenile 
magazine has an axe-to-grind—whether it is 
admitted or not. The Juvenile publication 
has one definite, clear-cut purpose in being 
—to inform the youngster, and to build 
character. Since the easiest method of doing 
this is by sugar-coated lessons, the story form 
is primarily used. Hidden in well-plotted, 
dramatic stories—the sugar-coating—are the 
informational elements and the character- 
building editorials. 

Many writers quickly realize the need for 
these elements in the Juvenile story—and 
bend over backwards to crowd these elements 


I LIKED the plot idea. It was novel, 


HOLESOME 


by WILL HERMAN 


in. Moral essays and sermonizing is laid op 
with a trowel. Information is crammed jnt 
every paragraph of description, and into 
every other line of conversation. And the 
writers of these pieces garner just as many 
rejection slips. 

Readers are quick to resent sermonizing 
forced on them. To the reader, the story is 
the thing. Editors must give the reader 
what they want. Their “job” is to get the 
hidden messages across subtly, in capsule 
form—without fanflare and blowing of trum. 
pets. The reader should read the story and 
ENJOY it. The message should come out 
of the story itself. When the story is com- 
pleted, without the writer having stepped on 
the pulpit, the reader should KNOW—with- 
out having been directly told so—that Hon- 
esty Pays, or Sportsmanship is the Way of 
Man. 

Once upon a time the out-and-out obvious 
lesson story was published. Today the Juve- 
nile story must be a real story—with its full 
share of conflict, problem, characterization, 
climax, and plot twist. The beating of drums, 
and the long, eloquent sermons of righteous- 
ness delivered by the characters has gone out 
with the dodo. But today’s writers are still 
trying to sell yesterday’s stories, and homing 
pigeons swarm in the publishing lanes. 

Typical tom-tom beating: “Jimmy knew 
now. He knew that a job was a job, and 
that much depended on everyone doing his 
job. A newspaper boy had an important 
job. He couldn’t miss customers, and he 
couldn’t get away with cheating on the job. 
We all had to work together . . . ” and s0 
on and on. 

It isn’t necessary. It doesn’t accomplish 
its purpose since the reader is bored. If the 
story is so written that we see the lonely old 
lady missing her single touch with the life 
about her; the man who lost a great deal of 
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money because he missed the stock page; the 
boy's own mother losing a contest prize 
because she did not call for it in time— 
even though her name was announced in the 
paper. The lesson is clear by itself. 


The Cliche Plot probably accounts for 
fifty per cent of the rejections received by 
Juvenile writers. A great many situations 
obviously adapt themselves to the Juvenile 
story, and they have been used over and 
over again. They have been done to death 
in every possible variety, fashion and form. 
Here are samples of ideas made tabu through 
overuse. 


The little boy wants a dog badly—oh, so 
badly. Then he finds a mongrel on the 
street. The dog follows him home. Parents 
object to the dog. Boy pleads, and parents 
agree dog may stay for the night, but for 
the night only. So during the night the dog 
barks at a burglar, chases the wolf from the 
sheep, wakens the family because the build- 
ing is in flames, and runs out himself with 
the insurance policy wrapped in a wet towel. 


Pet stories are obviously Juvenile stories, 
and so have been greatly overwritten. Each 
mail brings every editor dozens of pet stories 
—far, far more than he can possibly use. 
So the majority of them keep coming home 
to roost. Avoid pet stories unless you have 
something really different and definitely 
appealing. 

The story of buried treasure doesn’t get 
by either. Even in the Juveniles this one 
has been written to death. The youngster 
stays home, cleans the attic, and he dis- 
covers a bunch of old envelopes. On the 
envelopes are stamps. (Another form of 
buried treasure.) The stamps prove valuable 
—and the boy goes to college. 


Things look very black for our hero. Then 
along comes a kind-hearted old uncle who 
remembers what a nice thing our hero did 
when he was a little tot. And out of his 
generosity comes money to solve the prob- 
lem. This one is really dog-eared. 


Our hero is a coward. His classmates look 
down on him. He has failed them. Then 
comes a situation calling for real courage. 
Our hero is right there with the goods while 














"It seems someone submitted a six-line poem insured- 
registered-special delivery-air mail." 


the others are still wondering what to do. All 
is forgiven. The coward becomes a hero— 
which we knew all along anyway. And 
everything is just ducky again. 


Stories of contests and competitions are 
very much overdone in the Juveniles. These 
still get by. But there are too many of them 
going the rounds, and the competition is 
keen. Other things happen in the life of 
youngsters in school than popularity con- 
tests, musical awards and scholastic prizes. 

Then there’s the hoary one of the young- 
ster who gets out on the railroad track, and 
flags the train to a stop at a great risk to his 
own life. He saves hundreds of people, etc. 
This still happens in real life. It’s happened 
too many times in stories. 


Just as plots are frequently trite, so may 
the situations in a story be trite. The young- 
sters who disobey their parents, and get lost; 
the children who are told not to go in the 
boat because it is dangerous, and get caught 
in a bad storm . . . these are very trite. 
Phrases, too, can be too familiar to give 
your story that personal touch and fresh- 
ness. Phrases like “red as a rose,” and “pretty 


(Continued to page 48) 





The Road 


to Fiction 


by ELMER RANSOM 


Mr. Ransom has for the past several years been guest lecturer on the short story of the University of Georgia, 
His fiction appears in many of the smooth-paper magazines. His authoritative articles on nature subjects have 
appeared in the leading outdoor magazines for many years. 


OU often hear some dilettante sneer- 

: ingly remark that the popular maga- 

zines use nothing but “formula” 
stories. Magazines do use formula stories but 
the reason is much sounder than he may 
suspect. 

One hero, one villain, one obstacle won’t 
necessarily write a check. However well it 
may be concealed by understatement and by 
skilful writing, readers want emotional values 
and that is what editors buy. Pathos, humor, 
human interest! 

I have known a number of writers in my 
time. Every last one of them that achieves 
publication gets excited over his characters, 
and every one of them that sells fiction regu- 
larly works like the very devil. If there’s 
any other way, I wish some of the wise 
guys would let me in on it. I don’t like to 
work. I have to. 

But we were talking about formula. Next 
time a literary snoot, or even a Professor of 
English Lit, informs you that The Thursday 
Express uses nothing but formula stories, ask 
him to tell you what formula is. A lot of 
chaps I know have been looking for it like 
a bachelor girl might look for a meal ticket. 

The word “formula” as we use it is, 
frankly, a misnomer. Webster defines for- 
mula as “An exact method or form of words; 
a fixed rule or set form.” So far as writing 
salable stories is concerned there is nothing 
that fits this definition. Then what is it that 
all these people have been talking about? 

You'll help yourself, I believe, by learning 
a number of dramatic patterns and looking 
for them in the stories you read, but whether 
you learn to spot them or not, you are going 
to learn to tell your story in dramatic fashion 


before you do much consistent selling. For 
instance that time-tried pattern, “The Trap- 
per Trapped,” or, better perhaps, “Hoisted 
by His Own Petard.” How many, oh how 
many, short-short stories are written around 
that idea! 

One of the best in recent years was by 
Lyttleton Fox in Liberty, titled “Words After 
Dark.” Two brothers had poisoned their 
father to get their inheritance. One brother 
was a chemist and had devised a_ poison 
which could not be discovered on autopsy. 
They are sitting together, the chemist bitterly 
regretful. His brother pours a drink and 
after the chemist has drunk it, the brother 
calmly informs him that he has poisoned 
him, too. Moreover, the brother has forged 
a suicide note which will be a full confes- 
sion of guilt, using the chemist’s scrawling 
signature so often scribbled nervously on a 
telephone pad. 


Perfect crime! Perfect trap! 


But the chemist calmly writes out the true 
story, swallows his note and informs the 
brother that the autopsy will reveal the note 
in his stomach and will thus convict the 
brother of the murder. 

If you have a story that will fit into such 
a pattern you are ahead of the game by 
knowing the pattern. But it won’t write 
your story for you. It won’t even help you 
very much unless you can, like Mr. Fox, 
create interesting characters. Knowing the 
difference between a curve ball and a fast 
one, and knowing the theory of how to 
throw it won’t make you a Bucky Walters. 
You’ve got to put something on the ball your- 
self. A sense of dramatic formula gives you 
control, nothing more. 
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Nelson S. Bond, who writes both for the 
pulps and the quality group, said to me 
recently in regard to his formula for the 
sport pulps: 

“A boy of certain characteristics meets 
trouble. Trouble threatens to overcome boy. 
Boy by nature of his certain characteristics 
beats trouble in a logical sequence of events 
which must foliow when you grant the major 
premise.” 

Let me underline two things in this re- 
markably illuminating statement of formula: 
Boy of certain characteristics and in a logical 
sequence of events. If you study for years, 
you'll never get a better definition of the 
basic material of story writing, whether for 
the quality, the slicks or the pulps. I'd like 
to emphasize it by stating it a bit differently 
but no better: A sympathetic human char- 
acter—a definite-human being, not a robot— 
is faced by a problem which he must solve 
and which threatens him with some sort of 
disaster, and by virtue of the special char- 
acteristics with which you, as an author, have 
endowed him, solves the problem and saves 
the situation. 

Of course, if he doesn’t solve it you have 


tragedy. I don’t recommend that you write 
tragedy. Good tragedy is difficult to write, 
more difficult to sell. Poor tragedy makes 
the reader weep for the author, not for his 
character. 


And lest you accuse me of melodrama let 
me say that the problem does not have to 
be one of life and death. It may be nothing 
more, in a sweet, homey story, than that of 
baking a good pan of biscuits. In case it is 
so simple, then something rather vital in 
human relationships must hinge on the re- 
sult of the baking. And, naturally, the less 
dramatic the problem itself, the more bril- 
liant the writing must be to carry the story. 

Stories nowadays have more the illusion 
of reality than formerly. 


A recent story in the Saturday Evening 
Post took for its basic situation a drunken 
bum who had a fine bird dog. The bum’s 
method of operation was to sell the dog, go 
on a binge, wait a few days, get outside the 
kennel and whistle, when the dog would 
promptly scramble over the tallest fence, and 
rejoin his master to be sold again. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. Whether after your first sale 
or your thousandth, if dissatisfied with present results 
let New York Publishing Service do your marketing. 


®@ Honest appraisal of your ability and possibilities, as 
far as indicated by submitted material. You get the 
truth. You will value the frankness with which New 
York Publishing Service treats your individual problem 
and questions. 


® Detailed revision suggestions if your material is 
unsalable as received but merits revision; we mark up 
your manuscript if advisable; full guidance toward a 
definite market. If your script is Basically unsalable, 
we tell you so and why, save you wasted effort on 
unsuitable material; detailed suggestions regarding 
your future work. 


®@ Advised resubmissions always free. Report on short 
stories within ten days; books within two weeks. Market 
information in your particular field sent regularly when 
you are able to use it. 


® Editorial rewriting on worthwhile material on per- 
centage: If it appears for some good reason in the 
case of potentially salable material that your own 
revision would probably be unsatisfactory, editorial 
rewriting, if desired, is sometimes available. This service 
whenever offered is optional and solely on percentage. 


® Book authors invited to submit outline or synopsis, 
whether book is finished or in preparation. If possi- 
bilities of your book appear to be exceptionally prom- 
ising, we may arrange to handle it under special 
terms. Our advice or guidance on your book is always 
available. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Lucia Trent and Ralph 
Cheyney, former aditors Poetry World, Contemporary Verse, 
etc.; co-authors More Power to Poets, How to Profit from 
That Impulse, and other widely-used books on poetry at 
almost all libraries. Praised by Dr. Thomas Curtis Clark, 
“Dean of American Anthologists,"' as ‘'perhaps the finest 
service poetry is receiving these days."' $1.00 up to 40 lines; 
$2.00 up to 100 lines. Write for special rates on volumes. 


@ PLAY DEPARTMENT in charge of David A. Balch, author 
of Broadway plays produced by Lee Shubert, William A. 
Brady, etc.; former editor of the Dell magazines, associate 
editor of The American Magazine, editor of True Story. 
Rates on request. Send brief description of your play. 


@ No scenarios, courses, trade or technical articles. 


$1.00 UP TO 5000 WORDS 


@ RATES FOR STORIES, articles, novelettes, books: $1.00 
for each — up to 5000 words; 50 cents for each thousand 
words thereafter; maximum of $10, including books—the only 
service fee you pay. With submissions of eight or more 
scripts in a group, one additional script free. No charge for 
resubmissions. Fees waived if you have sold $500 worth of 
fiction within the last year, or after we make four sales for 
you. Sales commissions 10%. 


@ Submit your best scripts, enclosing any facts that may 
prove helpful. If salable, your material will be placed 
promptly in marketing service. If unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


NEW YORK 
PUBLISHING SERVICE 


545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile ma- 
terial—Stories, Articles, Fillers. 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 











PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE FOR AUTHORS 


Spelling and punctuation corrected, minor criticisms given 
to writer, and manuscripts copied on bond paper, one 
carbon copy; at 75 cents per 1000 words. Over 10,000 
words, 50 cents per 1000. 


FRANCES E. WELLS 


420 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











SCENARISTS’ REFERENCE AND HANDY BOOK 


A very useful aid and manual. For the student of screen 
writing as well as the professional. 


Special Price, 25¢ Postpaid 
(Coin or Money Order) 
SELECT PRESS 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


P. O. Box 2773 














COLLABORATE 


If your manuscript_is salable as you have written it, I im- 
mediately contact Editorial Buyers for you, asking 10% of 
the proceeds when the story is sold, But if your Manu- 
script is not salable as you have written it, the Story will be 
Revised, Rewritten, Developed by Staff Revisionists. You 
receive 70% of the proceeds, My agency receives 20% of 
the Proceeds for the Creative Assistance given you plus 10% 
of the Proceeds for selling the story. Your original manu- 
script supplies the Story Idea. Nathalay Staff Revisionists 
supply the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that 
live; unique plot structures; true-to-life dialog, etc. Manu- 
scripts may be submitted in any form. Only your name 
appears as the author. Before spending money anywhere 
for help of any kind learn the Truth as I see it about your 
writings. you are seeking Editorial Contacts, send a 
Manuscript for Reading and a Big, Eight-Page Analysis. 
For Reading and Eight-Page Analysis, enclose $1 for each 
3,000 words or fraction thereof, plus return postage. After 
12,000 words enclose $4 regardless of length. A_ separate 
reading fee for each script. My Eleventh Year. The West 
Coast’s active agent. What have you for Hollywood? No 
personal interviews. Reading Fees must accompany all 
manuscripts. Fiction only. 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


The following Affidavit has been acknowledged by a duly 
authorized Notary Public: ‘‘The undersigned deposes and 
says that 83% of Nathalay Staff Revisions which have sold 
are First Sales for Beginning Writers with little or average 
ability. Positively no sales for exceptionally talented or pro- 
fessional writers are ever listed in my announcements, Sub- 
scribed and sworn to before me iss 6th day of July, 1937, 
Mattie G. Stirling, Notary Public 

















RALPH NATHALAY “eee io2 


917 Shreve Building San Francisco, California 


Ten years ago that story might have ended 
with the bum finding a kind-hearted em. 
ployer, reforming, meeting the right girl and 
starting on the straight and narrow path. Not 
now. That very fine story ended by the 
fellow finding the good-hearted employer, 
working steadily for several months, accu. 
mulating some cash and then getting in a 
card game, losing his money, getting nicely 
pickled, losing his job, and whistling for his 
dog. In the end we see him and the dog 
riding a freight car to the next station. Not 
tragedy, not an unpleasant ending but end- 
ing in character. Think it over! 


"THE skilled craftsman learns to sugar coat 

the dull but essential descriptive parts 
of his yarn. The following is from ‘Summer 
Frost” by Aaron Davis in Colliers: 


“The door opened and Miss Letty Brust 
put her blond head around the jamb, her 
teeth incredibly white in the tan of her wide 
cheek bones. 

“ ‘Hello,’ and she came in and kissed him 
eagerly, seeing nothing unkissable in the pink 
little sparrow-eyed Dopey who was her father.” 


If you think that’s easy, 
typewriter! 

When you’ve read a story put it down and 
think back to how the author might have 
conveived his idea. You'll find that this in- 
creases your fiction perception. 


try it on your 


For instance, we have an electric clock 
which my wife likes but which I abhor. 
Every time the current goes off, the clock 
stops. Every time I start it, it runs backward. 
[’ve done it dozens of times but I didn’t 
translate it into fiction material, but some 
smarter writer did in a very excellent short- 
short story in Liberty where a perfect crime 
was solved because the murderer pulled out 
the electric plug. When he started the clock, 
he started it backward. The time of the 
murder was thus definitely determinable and 
his alibi broke down. I’ve come to keep a 
little record of the stories I should have 
written and didn’t, because I missed the 
fiction implications in some apparently 
trivial incident. 

The general short-story formula, modified, 
of course, for particular types of stories, is 
the following: A main character (there can 
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be but one) is faced by a situation that 
arouses his determination to do something. 
This determination leads to action and is 
opposed by obstacle results in struggle which 
gives us suspense. The main character either 
glves his difficulties, or, in the case of 
tragedy, is engulfed by them. I think young 
writers often elect tragedy because it is much 
easier to kill the hero than to extricate him 
from his difficulties in a thoroughly plausible, 
effective fashion. Original writing means 
hard thinking, and original thinking is an 
awful nuisance. 


Young writers often exhibit a naive atti- 
tude toward editors. They feel that the edi- 
tor should interest himself in them. Abandon 
any such foolishness. The editor must select 
stories which are popular with his audience. 
Nriting may be art—I wouldn’t know—but 
slling what you write is definitely a busi- 
ness. The editor can’t interest himself in 
the instalments due on your typewriter. If 
you write him that you are about to com- 
mit suicide, in case this last story doesn’t 
sll, he’ll feet more like sending a floral 
wreath than a check. I know one editor 
who did! Anything except a business-like 
approach to an editor stamps you immedi- 
ately as a rank amateur. My own practice 
is never to enclose a letter with a manuscript 
unless I have had some dealings with the 
editor and its exclusion would seem rude. 


I do not hold with that school of writers 
who contend that you can learn nothing 
from books on writing. I think you can 
learn a great deal but you can read all the 
books ever written, know all about technique, 
and never be able to write a salable story 
until you have practised writing for a long 
time. You wouldn’t want a surgeon to take 
out your gall stones if he knew only what 
was in the book. 


No sounder advice was ever given to 
writers than it contained in Jack Woodford’s 
two books: “Trial and Error’ and “Plot— 
How to have Brain Child.” The later is par- 
ticularly helpful because Woodford has cov- 
ered the entire field of plotting. Everything 
is there that may be learned from a book. 
But the best any of them can do is to 
shorten the apprenticeship by a small frac- 
tion. To become a writer you must write. 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 


others. 
* 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 














The Third Writers’ 


Conference 


At the University of New Hampshire 
August 4-15 


Practical, intensive discussion groups in 
short story, novel, poetry, book-length non- 
fiction, article writing, drama, and radio, sup- 
plemented by lectures, informal gatherings, 
manuscript readings, and personal conferences. 


Staff 


Shirley Barker, Robert P. Tristram Coffin, 
Herschel Brickell, Loyd MHaberly, William 
Harris, Esther Forbes, David Woodbury, Haydn 
Pearson, and John Holmes. 

Distinguished visitors, publishers’ represent- 
atives, responsible literary agents. 

Conference designed for both contributors 
who seek manuscript criticism, and auditors. 
Whole or part-time registration at rates within 
reach of all. 

All Inquiries 


CARROLL S. TOWLE 


Director 
Univeristy of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 
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it’s foolish 
to kid yourself! 


You must write for 
the editors! 


Let's get down to earth. Editors have 
valid reasons for rejecting your stories. 

Do you know those reasons? Do you 
know why your material is rejected? | do! 
| can show you just where your mistakes 
occur and what to do to correct them! 

SELLING IS MY BUSINESS! It is good 
business for me to turn you into a salable 
writer instead of one who wastes postage 
for the privilege of reading printed re- 
jections. | can do it if you have one spark 
of talent. 

| won't kid you along. | give you the 
highest type of ethical sales promotion on 
your salable material. On mss. which "miss" 
you get hard-headed sales criticism from a 
sales analysist thoroughly trained in New 
York editorial offices. 

When you work with me you work for 
editors’ checks instead of empty flattery. 
| know what editors want and | can slant 
you to give it to them. | do not make you 
sell $500 or $1000 worth of material before 
fees are waived. After | have made two 
sales for you all fees are forgotten. 


MY SALES SERVICE COVERS EVERY 
MARKET IN THE NATION. In New York 
Eileen Mooney, my personal representative, 
places your mss. on the desks of editors 
who are buying. | push you in Hollywood. 
Radio scripts handled. 


FEES: 

$1 to 3,000 words $5 from 15,000 te 25,000 
$2 from 3,000 to 6,000 $10 from 25,000 to 50,000 
$3 from 6,000 to 10,000 $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 
$4 from 10,000 te 15,000 $20 above 85,000 words 


Fees for sales analysis and criticism are based on individual mss. 
and must pany each submission, along with return postage. 
10 per cent commission on sales. 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 Hollywood Blvd. Sales Office: 
Hollywood, Calif. 509 Fifth Ave. 
Phone—HE 7581 New York City 


All mss, mast be submitted to my HOLLYWOOD office! 


DON'T WRITE FOR REJECTS * * WRITE 
FOR THE EDITORS 

















“The door opened and Miss Letty 
Brust put her blond head around the 
jamb, her teeth incredibly white in the 
tan of her wide cheek bones. 

“ “Hello, and she came in and kissed 
him eagerly, seeing nothing unkissable 
in the pink little sparrow-eyed Dopey 
who was her father.” 


“I’ve got an idea but I can’t get a plot!” 
Lord, what an old tune, from beginner and 
veteran alike. I don’t believe that one writer 
in twenty, plots with the facility he would 
like to achieve. 

Some writers plot from character. That 
is, they conceive a character, think of a nar. 
rative hook that catches the reader and 
brings the character to life, sit back and let 
their minds go, and the character himself 
devises the obstacles, complications, etc., that 
go to make a story. The best stories written 
revolve around interesting characters. There 
is no better way to plot. 

I don’t know Ben Ames Williams. I don't 
know how he works but a great many of 
his short stories illustrate what I mean. He 
has the darndest knack of giving us a “just 
man,” an “honest man” or a “lazy man,” 
making us believe it and pointing the whole 
story to this predominant trait. Kelland’s 
Scattergood Baines is another case in point. 

In my own work I find that if I can 
think of a good end twist, the necessary story 
components will shape themselves rapidly 
and effectively I can then work backward, 
devise the logical sequence of events, create 
sympathetic characters which will lead up 
to the final point the story is to make. For 
instance: 

I glanced rather casually at a column of 
advice by Miss Chatterfield. The thought 
suddenly occurred to me—‘What would 
happen if the writer of such a column were 
a young married woman who had become 
more interested in her career than in her 
home life?” 

Bang! The young lady gets a letter sup- 
posedly from Mary Smith, asking advice. 
Mary is having an affair with a married 
man. Small allusions point plainly to the 
fact that the married man is the husband 
of the calumnist, and Mary had darned well 
better‘ do something about it at once. She 
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answers the letter, gives up her job and sets 
about enticing her husband away from the 
mythical Mary Smith. 


The pay-off is in the last line. There was 
no Mary Smith. The husband wrote the 
letter hoping to win its wife back. That was 
what I saw when I first looked at the column. 
The story won a bonus prize in the Liberty 
short-short contest. 


One more: My wife and I were walking. 
We saw a man, his little girl and his second 
wife. My wife remarked: “Interesting case, 
he married Gay because he promised his 
child, when the child was desperately ill, 
that he would get her anything she wanted 
if she would only get well.” 


“So what?” I asked. 


“Gay was the trained nurse who brought 
the child through, and the child asked for 
a mother like Gay.” 


“Just please keep still,” I said, and turned 
to sprint for the typewriter. The story was 
“Accolade,” published in This Week. 


But no matter what method you pursue 
you will, in the end, either consciously or 
subconsciously, use a query method. You 
may not actually ask yourself questions but 
you will devise answers to very necessary 
questions. I am consequently going to illus- 
trate this at length by taking a random item 
from the very human and _ widely-read 
column of Dorothy Dix and show you how 
a professional writer, stalled for an idea (we 
do get stalled you know!) might devise a 
plot from it. 


The letter to Miss Dix was as follows: 


Dear Miss Dix: My husband and I were the 
usual run of people in middle circumstances. I 
inherited a fortune. We are rich now and can do 
whatever we want to do. I want to travel... . 
but my husband is an engineer who has been with 
the same company for more than twenty-two years 
and he is beset with the fear that he cannot take 
more than a month off from his job or he might 
lose it. He is not well but he thinks that if he 
retired, as I urge him to do, that he will be in 
the same predicament that other men are who 
retire—that he will be bored to death because he 
will not have anything congenial to do. So there 
we are, both under 50 with no children, and me 
taring to go and he stuck in the mud. I have 
enough energy and pep for three women, and it 
seems a shame that I can’t do what I so long to 
do, yet I cannot afford to spoil my husband’s 





BREAD LOAF 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


BREAD LOAF, VERMONT 
AUGUST 14-28, 1940 


Two weeks intensive summer study and criticism 
for writers 


Director: THEODORE Morrison 


STAFF 

Robert Frost, Edith Mirrielees, Helen Everitt, Wallace 
Stegner, John Marquand, Eleanor Chilton, John Gassner, 
Walter P. Eaton, Fletcher Pratt, Herschel Brickell, 
Barbara Fleury, C. Raymond Everitt, Alan Collins, 

Herbert Agar 

COVERING 
VERSE — FICTION — PLAYWRITING — ARTICLES 

PUBLICATION PROBLEMS 

SHORT STORY CRITICISM JUVENILE WRITING 


CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 


1) Contributors submit manuscript to staff for criticism. 
2) Auditors are free to attend entire lecture and dis- 
cussion program, but submit no manuscript. 


All Inquiries 
LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 


Middlebury College Middlebury, Vermont 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt service. Carbon copy free. Duplicate 

outside pages. Minor corrections if desired. 30c 

per 1000 words. Verse Ic per line. Mailed flat. 
IRENE SMITH 


3080 Lemon Street Riverside, California 





WE WILL PUBLISH YOUR BOOK AT LOWEST COST 


Bad ra 


135 Johnson Street 


Manufocturers 
of BOOKS 


We specialize in 
printing books 
exclusively and 
know how you 
can publish your own book at the lowest cost. If you wish 
to publish your own work it will pay you to get in touch 
with us. We give plus value for less money. You get the 
same rate as our publisher customers, plus our experience 


Bklyn, New York City 











PLAYWRIGHTS: 


KATHARINE KAVANAUGH, creator of the 
popular “JONES FAMILY” of the movies, 
and author of a hundred published plays, will 
help you write and find a market for your 
plays. Miss Kavanaugh has her own little 
theatre in Hollywood where worthwhile plays 
may be shown to picture producers. Write 
for terms. 


KATHARINE KAVANAUGH 


8218 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
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Noted Screen Author 


To Train Writers 


Ee _... ey 


Norman Krasna, who wrote the screen plays 
“Bachelor Mother," "The Richest Girl in the 


World," "Fury." “It's a Date"—newest starring 
vehicle for Deanna Durbin — starts Hollywood 
school to find and train new writers. 


With motion-picture studios eager for new stories 
and bidding for the services of new writers, atten- 
tion is being attracted to a home-study school 
started in Hollywood recently for the express pur- 
pose of discovering and developing amateur writing 
talent. Founders of the school are Norman Krasna, 
playwright, and Warren E. Schutt, formerly Pro- 
fessor at Columbia University and one of America’s 
foremost teachers of creative writing. 

Experience of leading Hollywood producers 
shows that the industry can no longer depend on 
“big name” writers for sufficient material, accord- 
ing to Krasna. Studio gates are now open to un- 
known writers who can present fresh and sound 
stories through the proper channels. 


Free Brochure on Request 


The Schutt-Krasna School has prepared a 3000 
word brochure, YOUR STORY ON PARADE, 
which outlines the steps by which stories may be 
sold to motion-picture studios. In offering this 
brochure free to all who write for it, Krasna points 
out that if you have imagination, an ability to ex- 
press thoughts with words, and the willingness to 
work, you can successfully complete the course. 
Previous experience in writing is unnecessary. If 
you want to read this story of the opportunity 
which Hollywood offers, send your name and ad- 
dress to Norman Krasna, 5504 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, California, Dept. A. It will be mailed 
to you free. 








WANTED! 


Men and women everywhere, to operate our tested, money- 
making news bureaus. Good profits. Own and manage 
bureau yourself. Easy, fascinating work. No capital 
needed. This offer not good within 60 miles of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Complete instructions for operating and 
the right to use our system, 25c, coin only. Twin City 
News Bureau, Dept. W.D., P. O. Box 1148, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 











life by forcing him to leave his beloved work. 
He would just let down and give up for he is the 
plodder type and not the go-getter like me, | 
know what the conventional answer to the question 
of what I ought to do is, but what will I get 
I want to have some fun and ex. 
I like to dance. My 
I am looking up restaurants 

But dancing isn’t 
I want to GO and 
What do you suggest? 


out of life? 
citement and _ interest. 
husband doesn’t. 
that supply dancing partners. 
what I really want to do. 
I don’t know what to do. 


M. R. 


Now, writers, that is a letter direct from 
human life and experience. As a fictioneer 
what are you going to do with it? It isn't 
It isn’t even an incident but it can 
be made the springboard for a story. Ask 
yourself the following questions and any 
Then set about 


a story. 


other that occur to you. 
answering them : 


Who left the money? Why was it left? 
Why does M. R. wish to travel? Why 
doesn’t her husband? (Disregard the rea- 
sons she has given, this is fiction!) Is M.R. 
interested in some other man? Why should 
she wish to hire a gigolo? If she does hire 
one, who is he? Why is he a gigolo? Is 
he married? In love? With whom? Does 
the gigolo know M. R.’s husband? Is the 
husband of M. R. really, by indirection, 
getting her to hire the gigolo and if so 
why? Is she going to travel? Where? What 
will her husband say to being left alone? 
Will he get himself a blonde in her absence? 
If so, whom will he get? Does the blonde 
know the wife? Did the blonde urge travel 
in order to get the husband? Does anything 
occur to bring husband and wife back to 
gether? 


A competent writer of married-love prob- 
lems could get a number of plots from his 
own answers to the above questions. Switch 
the letter in your imagination and have 
M. R. a young lady unmarried, and they 
boy in love with her but refusing to be sup- 
ported by her and you have material for 
a “Boy meets girl” story. 

But let us go a bit farther with our ques 
tions, probing always for the plot that we 
can write: 

Was this inheritance the result of under- 
hand machinations? Was it murder? If s0, 
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who was murdered? How was he murdered? 
By whom discovered? Did the husband ar- 
range the legacy in order to get rid of the 
wife and get his blonde? If so, how did he 
arrange it? Arranged, how did it result? 

The answers to these questions may very 
well evolve a tightly-plotted crime mystery. 
And you can doubtless think of many other 
questions that will twist the original item 
in countless directions. Incidentally, it is the 
twisting that makes it your story. Let your 
imagination go. 

Once you’ve got your plot, write the story 
about character types with whom you are 
familiar and lay your story in a setting that 
you know thoroughly, either by careful re- 
search or by personal contact. If you insist 
on writing about Shanghai and have never 
been there, read all that you can get about 
Shanghai, study map of the city, learn the 
names of the streets, read up on the kinds 
of trees that grow there, the smells, the in- 
sects, the climate. Nothing is too insignificant 
to make up for your lack of personal knowl- 
edge of the setting. Most good stories are 
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timeless and placeless so that it might be 
just as well to put the setting in your own 
home town and save yourself a lot of work. 
I’ve done both. 

And wasn’t it Frances Parkinson Keyes, 
the novelist and associate editor of Good 
Housekeeping, who said that while traveling 
in Tibet she suddenly realized that the story 
she always wanted to do was the life of her 
grandmother—and she promptly came home 
and wrote it. 





Western Union MS Servise 


Georgia C. Nicholas calls attention to the fact 
that writers in cities where publishers are located 
often use Western Union Messenger Service to 
have manuscripts delivered. 

Writers can arrange with the Western Union 
office in a distant city to deliver a manuscript to 
each publisher on a list, in specified order; unless 
accepted. This is made possible by marking the 
manuscript for return by messenger to the Western 
Union office handling the delivery. 

Instead of cooling their heels in the waiting 
rooms of publishing houses, writers may have a 
uniformed telegraph messenger march in with it. 

Your local W. U. can advise you further. 





Just as neeessary to Every 
Writer as Roget’s Thesaurus 


THESAURUS of HUMOR 


By Mildred Meiers and Jack Knapp 


Thesaurus of Humor takes the drudgery out of 
writing; inspires you to better work! Contains 
5,640 jokes, 4,000 subjects, 12,000 uses. Tells 
you how to write and tell jokes, compose 
sketches, skits and continuities. Bursting with 
useful ideas! The only humor book published 
in Thesaurus or Dictionary Form. So simple to 
use, because this big, practical, NEW Joke Book 
contains the Humor of the World arranged and 
classified for your ready reference and instant 
use! You'll need it in your writing! 


Amazing 600-page 4-98 
|g gt he 
FREE EXAMINATION OFFE 


CROWN PUBLISHERS WD6 
444 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me Thesaurus of Humor at 
O Money enclosed. [J Send C. O. D. 
satisfied, 


If not 


I may return it within 5 days for 
full refund. 


i 
$1.98. t 
E 


ADDRESS 
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333 East 43rd Street 


| SPECIALIZE 


in developing talent. If you 
have talent and are willing to 
work, I’d like to hear from you. 
Because I am a writer myself 
and have also had editorial ex- 
perience, I can help you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 


Terms on Request 


NEW YORK GITY 
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5 MASTERY OF LIFE! 


There is no man more independent in 
| ll life than the one who KNOWS that he 


|! knows. He is master of every situation 

and the conqueror of every problem. 
He takes possession of the opportunities 
over which others ponder in doubt. 
There is nothing that gives one that 
courage and determination which make 
for success in life, like the knowledge 
of knowing what to do and when to 
do it. Think of being forearmed with a 
wealth of wisdom that makes it possible 
to choose wisely and rightly and to 
avoid mistakes! Could there be any 
greater treasure in life than this? 


Accept This Gift Book 


If you write for this FREE Sealed Book you 
will receive through its helpful pages a passport 
to a new world of opportunity. It contains no 
magical formula or strange rites. But it WILL put 
you in touch with a method for the development 
of your personal powers—a method that will make 
you CONFIDENT, DOMINANT, and HAPPY 
in the assurance of your own capabilities. 


Address: Scribe M. G. L. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE {LAMORC} CALIFORNIA 
(NOT a religious organization.) 





(Continued from page 39) 


as a picture” and “good as gold” add noth. 
ing to your story, and detract much. 

WHOLESOMENESS! This is the life. 
blood of the Juvenile publications. Edited 
by Sunday School teachers, distributed jp 
the Sunday Schools, and carefully censored 
by the parents themselves, the sordid truths 
of life should be avoided. 

There is no crime in the Juvenile story, 
Robbery, Guns, Football-starish youngster 
tackling the fleeing big, bad robbers don 
get by. Blood and thunder stuff of the dim 
novel variety is out. Frank Merriwelliq 
youngsters no longer perform herculean feat 
of marvelous impracticalities. 

Sex doesn’t exist as such. Boy and gil 
friendships are perfectly permissible, and 
desired. But the boy and girl friendship 
should definitely be man-to-man affairs with 
gentlemanly courtesy, and knightly chivalry. 
There must be no hint of romance, no jeal- 
ousies, no tortured, broken hearts. 

Your detective villain may take a “drag 
on a fag” but your Juvenile villain cannot 
even take a “puff on a cigarette.” Not even 
to emphasize his villainy. If he does, you 
story will be returned with one of thos 
printed slips. Drinking, of 
thoroughly reprehensible and will not be 
tolerated. 

Avoid the sordid themes to avoid the 
rejections. Deaths and violent accidents in- 
spire moody thoughts. Same goes for war. 
Keep your stories on the cheerful side. 

A story containing a hero who was, | 
thought, a friendly, happy-go-lucky, joking 
character was returned with the editorial 
comment: “We do not care to use smart 
alecky characters, or point them up to our 
readers as models. We do like good clean 
fun and humor, but practical jokes ar 
definitely in poor taste.” So let that bea 
lesson to you. 

Other elements you'll want to be wary of: 
Ridiculing parents, placing parents in a poor 
light, casting aspersions on establishing it- 
stitutions, hunting, fishing, dancing, clas 
conscious material. Slang and colloquialisms, 
though it may add to the reality of your 
character, should be omitted. Your storie 
are meant to be models for the readers— 


course, i 
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and they must be models for the good. 

The Juvenile editor will be as quick to 
hop on your neck for a technical error as 
will any other magazine editor. Youngsters 
delight in finding errors in an author’s story, 
and do not hesitate to point them out to 
the editors. If you are writing sport stories, 
be certain you are up on the very newest 
rules. Youngsters are keen sports enthusiasts, 
and they can rattle off the batting averages 
of American League batters faster than you 
can recite the multiplication table. They'll 
be waiting around to trip you up on camping 
details, scientific errors. You may state that 
the sun is 92,000,000 miles from the earth 
in your science tale—and a dozen youthful 
scientists will promptly assure you that the 
distance varies greatly, and depends upon 
the time of the year. KNOW your back- 
ground, or forget your story. 

We have touched on some of the points 
to be taken into consideration before writing 
the story. The reasons for rejection already 
enumerated can be guarded against before 
setting pen to paper. Now we come to the 
reasons for rejection after the manuscript is 
once written. 


CHARACTERIZATION. Youngsters are 
people, too. They have their thoughts and 
their feelings. Yet so many writers seem to 
forget this. Countless otherwise good stories 
are rejected because their young characters 
are simply automatons instead of real people. 

Tag your characters. Give them little, 
recognizable personal quirks and tricks. Pos- 
sibly the youngster has a habit of brushing 
his hand through his hair before going to 
bat; possibly he closes his eyes when in 
thought. Make a person out of him. 

Get into your characters. Let the reader 
live within the character of your hero. Show 
his thoughts, his feelings, his emotions. So 
many beginning writers find it necessary to 
have their character thinking in conversa- 
tional form to put his thoughts across. This 
is usually amateurish, and weak. 

“What can I do?” Arthur 
“Who'll take care of mom now?” 

Compare this to: What could he do now? 
If things looked black before, surely they 
looked blacker now! Where was the money 
to come from? Who would take care of 


wondered. 





A Practical Demonstration 


Is the Only Way to test the Really Good 
Writer’s Counsel. 


Make him SHOW you, not just promise what 
he can Do for You Individually. 


Standing Guarantee 


To EVERY writer who sends us a sample Mss. and 
letter about himself, we guarantee Individual Attention 
to Personal and Specialized Problems. ($1 per M words; 
60c above 5000). 


Absolute Satisfaction or Money Back 


Writers who are not willing to Invest in Themselves 
to this extent, we have found, will not Succeed. 

That’s why we cannot answer Postcard requests for 
further Particulars. Writing is Serious Business. You 
Must Help Us to Help You. 


Personal Counselling 


The Basic Cornerstone of Our Work with Writers is 
Scientific Diagnosis of Individual Problems: 

Story Building, Treatment, Sales, 
Vocational and Personal Guidance. 

Every Client of WCS works personally with the Direc- 
tor—who recently was invited to serve as Special Guest 
Lecturer at the Harvard University School of Public 
Health. And who will be a member of the Staff for 
the Third Consecutive Year at the University of N. H. 
Writers’ Conference. 


WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 


William E. Harris, Director 
A National Institution Since 1929 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 











NAHMA VACATION SCHOOL 


for 


Writers, Artists and Photographers 
August 11 to 24 


An unique summer school located in a typical 
lumbering village in the Hiawatha National Forest 
of Upper Michigan. 

COURSES 

PHOTOGRAPHY—Wallace Kirkland, Ormal I. 
Sprungman, Jean Mowat and Marion Strahl. 

FICTION—Frank Bunce and Frederic Nelson 
Litten, short story; Arnold Mulder and Louis Zara, 
novel; Mary Dickerson Donahey, juvenile. 

NON-FICTION —Don Bolt and Lucy Rogers 
Hawkins, news writing and publicity; Edwin Baird, 
fact detective writing; and Sam Thorn, nature 
study. 

OTHER SUBJECTS—Peter DeVries, poetry; 
Howard Thomas, painting; LeRoy Stahl, radio 
writing; Barton Rees Pogue, dramatic speech, 

VISITING LECTURERS—Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning, novelist; Joe Mitchell Chapple, lecturer; 
and Stewart H. Holbrook, author. 

Recreation — Golf, fishing, swimming, tennis, 
hiking, nature study and sightseeing trips. 
Nahma is situated on Lake Michigan and is 
a popular haven for hay fever sufferers. Low 
Rates. 

Write to BERNARD W. TOBIN, Registrar 


Nahma, Michigan 
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Examine this: “Sam Benton was a pitcher. 
And if he had to say it himself, he was a 
pretty good pitcher. Back in Laurel Hill 
he'd been the star pitcher. Now, at Gorman 
Hill High, he knew he’d have a real chance 
to show what he could do.” 

Your character is introduced. And we 
know he’s a pretty good pitcher—at least, he 
thinks he is. But that’s all. There is no 
action. No suspense. No drama. There is 
nothing to really capture your reader’s 
interest. Little is promised for the future. 

As the story was published: “The ending 
of the seventh inning found Gorman Hill 
High leading the game by one run. Danny 
Carver, pitcher for Gorman Hill High, was 
weakening. Having allowed the first batter 
a base on balls, and the second a single 
which whistled by his ear, the game didn’t 
look quite ‘in the bag.’ Especially when Bill 
Gombwer, the slugging outfielder of Mid- 
vale, was the next batter to face Danny! 

“‘All right, Sam, go on in and pitch,’ 
Coach Henderson called to a boy who was 
warming up by throwing balls into the air. 

“Right, Chief, laughed Sam. ‘T’ll bring 
you Gombwer’s throat in about ten seconds.’ 

“Coach Henderson didn’t return the grin. 
Instead he glowered, saying fiercely to the 
assistant coach beside him, ‘The worst of it 
is—he will, too!’ ” 

The above is a typical, good Juvenile story 
beginning. Considerably less than three 
hundred words, the necessary elements are 
present, and the story is well started. Action 
—the baseball game. Drama—a new pitcher 
going in at a tough spot, and superbly con- 
fident. Our character is introduced as a 
splendid pitcher with a beautifully “swelled” 
head. The problem—Sam and his over- 
whelming confidence in his ability. Suspense 
—the temporary problem of whether Sam 
will strike out Gombwer, and the important 
problem of what will be done about Sam’s 
abundant conceit. 

Many writers find it a valuable and pay- 
ing proposition to spend three times as much 
time on the beginning of the story as on the 
entire remainder. The sale of a story may 
well be dependent on the interest which the 
beginning contains. The balance of the 

(Continued to page 55) 





YOU CAN WIN! 


P & G Soap is offering $107,000 in Prizes; Ivory 
Flakes is offering 50 Pontiacs; Calox Tooth Powder 
is offering $16,500 in Prizes. 

Shepherd Students are winning in Prize Contests! 
Their 1940 Major Prizes include $5,000 in the Oxy- 
dol Contest; $5,000 in the Pepsodent Contest, and 
the 3 Grand Prizes in the Shelby Shoe Contest 
($500, $300 and $100). 


YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! MY CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE IN CONTEST TECHNIQUE WILL BRING 
YOU THE SECRETS OF WINNING THAT ARE 
WINNING FOR AMERICA'S BIGGEST WINNERS! 


FREE HELP! 


As a foretaste, | offer you a gift copy of my new- 
est “CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN." It 
will bring you 100 WINNING ENTRIES .. . last 
minute CONTEST NEWS ... WINNING IDEAS, 
TIPS and TECHNIQUES for the big P & G Soap, 
Ivory Flakes and Calox Contests. It's yours for 
the asking—without cost or obligation. 


Write NOW! A penny postal will do. 
Simply ask for “the free Bulletin.” 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











LEARN TO WRITE HUMOR 


Humorous manuscripts sell easiest—and for biggest prices. 
Humorous columnists earn many thousands yoosty- Even 
writing witty jingles can be made to pay well, if you learn 
how. My graded lessons make it easy. Ask by mail for 
free descriptive folder. 


Jack W. Pansy, 2041 East 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| 


RESPONSIBLE - - ~- EFFICIENT - - - SPEEDY 


RES Typerie 


Free carbon, extra outside pages, minor corrections. 
Mailed flat. Rates on book lengths. Poetry 4c per line. 
Return postage, please! 
30c per 1000 words, 25c¢ after 15,000 
Is your script worn stale? 
Let RES type your tale. 
211 W. Maple Street LOMBARD, ILL. 











FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, 
who have never sold a story, I have 
something that will save you a year’s 
time. A post card will bring you full 
details. Address 


“WRITER 
1332 S. Bonnle Beach Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No sstationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy 


with cash to cover the July issue on or before June 15th. 
Rates 7 cents the word. 
We ask anyone who has a ay come on an advertiser 
sonal’? department to p 


in our ‘per 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 


ease get in touch with 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
Charles Olive, 


50 best markets sent for 25c. 
Willmar, Minn. 


PAUL’S PHOTOS, 537 South Dearborn, Chicago. 
World-wide pictures for writers and editors. 


PIX WANTED—The Amsterdam News is willing to 
buy interesting and spot news pictures using Negro 
subjects and events. Good prices paid. or par- 
—" write—Editor, 2271 7th Ave., New York 

ty. 


YOUR WRITING CAREER—can’t get it started? Bog- 
ged down? Active professional—I’ve sold to dozens 
of magazines—will advise. State problem fully. 
Send $1 per letter, no MSS. Guide, Box 1854, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


PLOTTO BY WALLACE COOK WITH KEY BOOK: 
My copy brand new condition. Sell for $8. Ida 
Scher, 1460 Macombs Road, New York City. 


THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB for all the lonely, EVERY- 
WHERE. Membership, one _ dollar. Box 670, 
Seattle, Washington. Enclose postage. 


ANYONE CAN SELL juvenile articles. Detailed in- 
structions 50 cents. Or tabloid Success Secrets 
dime, stamp. Brown, 282 Chronicle Bldg., San 
Francisco. 


WRITERS—Artist and Engraver of 30 years ex- 
perience will illustrate your books, Syndicate Fea- 
tures, etc. Low prices. G. Thompson, 5337 Atlas 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEW YORK CITY? WORLD’S FAIR? Questions 
eae, 10c each. Warren, 142 MacDougal, New 
ork, 


CEDAR LODGE RETREAT WELCOMES ALL . 
Rates, $7. Box 31, Monkton, Vermont. 


HOW TO TYPE MANUSCRIPTS in correct form for 
submission to editors. Sample sheets included. Two 
—*. _ 994 National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


WRITERS! CONVINCING FOREIGN CHARACTER- 
IZATIONS require knowledge of foreign languages. 
Simplified Handbooks, Spanish, French, Italian, Ger- 
man, $1.00 each. Specify. Box E-7. 


BACHELOR 35, AMATEUR POET, desires cor- 
respondence with women interested in Poetry. 
Also social correspondence. Box E-6. 


WRITERS—Have steady income while marke 
stories. Operate chain rental libraries. Easy, dig- 
nified, little time required. Our simple instructions 
give all secrets, working plans. Free folder. Rex 
Borough, 218 West Gold, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 


NYMPHOLEPT’S LOVE DIARY (Ruthbella: San. 
sicchi)—Deluxe, Unique! Sold for $5—1939! Now 
only $1.00. Money-back guarantee. Agents wanted, 
Stamp for 10,000 word, illustrated prospectus, 
Box 146, Palisades Park, New Jersey. 


COWBOY SONGS—38 oldtime favorites (words and 
music), plus authentic Texas Cowpunchers’ lingo, 
50c. Song list free. Inquires invited. Maurice 
Paschall, Azle, Texas. 


DO YOU NEED HELP in work or life problems? 
Experience, Sincere Understanding, Knowledge. Send 
$1 and detailed letter of your difficulties. Confidential, 
Receive definite method and advice. Box E-5, 


WE have a special offer that will appeal to writers, 
Ask for details. Anderson Lending Library, Box 
548, Muskogee, Okla. 


ARTIST—wWriter gone stale wishes literary collabora. 
tion with Chicago woman interested in Wierd, 
Exotic, unusual. Box E-4. 


“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS,” 
Facts, Figures, Method, Markets. 25c. Gloria Press, 
19264 N. Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 


HERE I AM—in Atlantic City . . . and so lonely, 
I talk to the waves in the ocean . . . Write to me 
somebody, please. Grace Brown, 17 So. Massachu- 
setts Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


POETS! Stamp brings requirements of new magazine. 
Nakhoma, 347 N. Main, Waterbury, Conn. 


LONESOME? “GET ‘CUPID’S MAIL’” Sparkling 
Brunettes, Attractive Blondes, worthwhile gentlemen 
wish marriage. Worth $ $ $, to you. Only 10c, 
Reedy B, 2149 Jackson, Chicago. 


FORMER newspaperman invites aspiring columnists to 
form mutual syndicate for more complete, less ex- 
pensive contacting dailies. Any type short feature. 
Experienced counsel gratis. Address, with specimen, 
Jack O’Hara, Room 67, 107 N. Sixth, St. Louis, Mo. 


ATTENTION AMATEURS—Complete my partially 
developed Short-Story and Short-Short Plots. In- 
teresting openings, surprise endings. Three wrapped 
dimes. Four for one dollar. Satisfaction or money 
back. A. Reaves. Two-twelve Powell Avenue. 
Salisbury, Maryland. 


WANTED PUBLICATION to carry supplementary pub- 
lishing on narrative of the Florida and Miami Real 
Estate boom, J. O’Callaghan, 2118 North West 33rd 
Street, Miami, Florida. 


“THE CLICHE KILLER” uproots triteness, immeasur- 
ably strengthens style. 25c. Rates to _ schools. 
Bulletinaides, 3432 North 14th, Arlington, Va. 


COMPETENT RESEARCH, Excerpts, Bibliographies, 
Outlines, etc. Inexpensive. National Research 
Bureau, 1472 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


INTERESTING PICTURE BOOK of New York City: 
25c coin. Also, Post card views of New York: 5 for 
10c coin. Box 40, Gravesend Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INSIDE DOPE any phase magazine publishing, editing, 
advertising. 10 years with Crowell. Three questions, 
dollar minimum. Garage lingo, 25c. Hundred mo- 
tives for character development, 50c. Box E-3. 


“THE PAY SIDE OF POETRY WRITING,” tells 
KIND, HOW, WHERE to SELL. Examples. 50c 
Gloria Press, 1926.-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


DOLLARS MADE from reading newspapers. _Instruc- 
tions 25c. Harris, Box 525, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


INFORMATION EUROPE. Recently returned from 
Paris, London, Berlin. Every question answered, 
pre-war or wartime. 25c. SOLINGER, 860 Riverside, 


New York. 
400 SYNONYMS FOR “SAID”’—dime and 


Paxson, 110 Walnut, Ardmore, Pa. 


stamp. 
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co INTO BUSINESS—Start a Correspondence Club 
with only $1.00. Complete plans 25c. Reedy, 2149 
Jackson, Chicago. 


ER, WRITER, TYPIST, 40, wants summer job. 
TEAC Dansville, New York. 


“TEN LONG Steps to Short Story Writing” by Andy 
Lupy. 25¢c. 1940 printing. Paul Pub. Co., 2846 
Florence Avenue, Huntington Park, California. 


WORDAGE, fascinating card game, instructions 25c. 
Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


TED—used ediphone or dictaphone—Harry Lee 
Meese, Ace G-Man Magazine. 


BREAK INTO PRINT—Short-shorts easiest. Instruc- 
tions, markets, quarter. Will Heideman, New Ulm, 
n. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS—All types for writers. 
Inquiries with stamp answered. Sarah O’Donnell, 
Inman, Nebraska. 


COMPLETE MATHEMATICS of sports, racing, poker, 
dice, etc., 25c. The Odds Book, 1150 W. 80th St., 


Chicago, Ill. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for Details and Markets. The Writer’s Service, Box 
1355 Lubbock, Texas. 


OPERATE CREDIT—COLLECTION BUREAU in your 
town. Easily Learned. Send Stamp for Booklet. 
Matz Adjustment Service, Reading, Pa. 


SALABLE CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Stamp 
brings particulars. Doni Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 
Chicago. 


LADIES—Forlorn young bachelor, aspirant writer, 
desperate for personal correspondence of every na- 
ture—humorous, thrilling, intimate, religious, serious, 
philosophical or? Please help! Box E-2. 


DR. HAROLD BLODGETT’S individual criticisms on 
your mss at Minnehaha. Other prominent writers 
on the staff. Enjoy Minnehaha’s vacation workshop 
ig ere. Write. Minnehaha, Henderson- 
ville, N. C. 


2500 USED correspondence courses, books. Large 
bargain list 10c. Wanted, books, courses. Here’s 
something new: “Pocket Story Plotter” including 

y. A wonderful device for beginning and pro- 
fessional writers. Only $1.50. Free folder describing 
it. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


“LIVE” PLOTS—2500-word outline detailing opening, 
crises, climax, atmosphere, etc., written to your order 
from your story-idea, $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Bayard York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, 


Conn. 


POETS—Publish your works in booklet form. Costs 
5c per copy. Information for stamp. Box 525, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 


YOU’LL write and sell your own humor after reading 
Frankel’s Gag-and-Joke Book. Exciting, stimulating. 
13c. Doni Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


PLOTS, PARTIALLY DEVELOPED, Short Story or 
Short-Short, 3 dimes (wrapped), 4 for $1.00; money 
refunded or new plot if dissatisfied. Also, partially 
developed individual plots from your ideas, 1000 
words, $1. Diana Parker, N. S. Station, Box One, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE “Little Blue Books.” 
A wealth of good reading at low cost. Renseb, W. D., 
439 Hudson Terminal Building, N. Y. City. 


DON’T DESPAIR! I have helped thousands. I can 
help you! $1.00. ersonal Relations Counselor, 
2663 E. 75th St., Chicago, Ill. 


A DOLLAR BILL will bring you three different views 
of my lovely “Arcadia in the Slums” which is about 
to be confiscated for debts. Box E-1. 


I MAKE 65c AN HOUR, interviewing in spare time. 
50c brings addresses of two nationwide research 
organizations employing interviewers everywhere. 
Box 136, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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PHOTO FINISHING—Any 8 exposure film developed 
and printed including 2 free enlargements, 25c. 24- 
a og Empire Photo Laboratory, Sea Breeze, 

ew Yor 


STOP Trading your Stories for rejection slips. Six 
years experience as a writer of True and original 
manuscripts, and then I woke up. My experience 
sent for one dollar and will save you a lot of 
disappointments. P. C. Greenwood, R. 1., ks- 
bury, Arkansas. 


VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA. Questions answered 35c 
each, 3 for $1. Book of facts: “The Great Comstock 
Lode Digest,” 86 pages of story material for 75c 
postpaid. George Page, Virginia City, Nev. 


WRITERS NEEDING INCOME. Big chance to use | 
talents to real advantage. Big money plan workable 
three ways. Money back guarantee. Detailed working | 
instructions One Dollar plus stamped self-addressed 
envelope. Profitservice, Box 336, Soquel, Calif. 


AMAZINGLY PROFITABLE, INTERESTING WORK | 
for YOU! Earnings to $12 daily while writing and | 
working peer mene A of others, analysing, advising, | 
helping unemployed mail, land available, private | 

employment confirme 


by recent articles Liberty, | 

American and This Week magazines. Exclusive 
territories, spare or full time. Rush air stamp.) 
Major K. C. Kerstetter, National Director, Vocational | 
Advisors, Box 457, Seattle, Washington. | 
SELL FACT PARAGRAPHS! 60 markets, 25c. Mason,| 
Campaign, Tennessee. | 


ALERT, attractive young woman; beginning writer, 
stenographic experience; yen for travel; desires 
position, secretarial, companion, or what have you? 
Box E-8. | 


BEGINNING WRITERS—Like lots of mail? Have 
name, 20 words, listed in correspondence dept. Dime 
—- Scribe, 3303 Fourteen Mile, Birmingham, 

ich, | 


—— | 

FUZZY THINKING? BAD MEMORY? Sim lified 
memory training condensed from authoritative —_ 
20 cents. Jennings, 72-48 141 Street, Flushing, N. |. 


| 
MARRY RICH. Send for free photos and descriptions 
of rich and beautiful women desiring marriage. 
Jane Fuller Club, Box 108-A, Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin. | 
ROMANTIC. Historical. The Great Wilderness se¢- 
tion of Kentucky, transversed by Daniel Boone's 
Wilderness Trail. Site of radio’s lovely Renfro 
Valley. Lurid tales of bloodshed and — 
available from the lips of picturesque living char- 
acters. Practically a virgin field for writers. Native 
newspaper correspondent has old documents, news 
files and research material. Questions upon the 
Kentucky mountain region or Renfro Valley an- 
swered 50c or three for $1.00. Research, character 
interviews or true story outlines at reasonable pricps. 
Splendid actual photographic scenes of Renfro Valley 
and vicinity, size 5 by 7 inches, six for $1.00, size 
8 by 10, six for $2.00, postpaid. R. W. Griffin, Box 
73, Mt. Vernon, Kentucky. 


guaranteed, Donna Service, Suite 1102, 210 


Ave., New York City. 


130 PAYING POETRY, 40 GREETING-CARD MAR- 
KETS: Prices, dates, instructions! New, reliable! 
Sellers Service, P. O. Box | 56, 


EXCLUSIVE FRIENDSHIP CLUB—Best sopmeatiees 


Each list, quarter. 
Bangor, Maine. 


LONESOME? Iilustrated Magazine, 100 Addresses 
_  ~‘eaaaas Agency, 708-F Hillstreet Bldg., |Los 
ngeles. 


BOOK 250 Moneymaking Job Plans; Price lists |25c. 
Morrelle, 130-No. State, Chicago. | 


PRESS CARDS for freelancers, 25c. PRESS CAR signs 
for automobile windshields, 35c. Both, 50c. 
ciated Writers, 816 Oakwood, Columbus, Ohio 


ATTENTION, WRITERS! Avoid 
Argot: A Dictionary of Underworld Slang, 


recognized text-book. Correct, authentic, inval 
35 cents. Address Argot, Box 575, Seattle, 


embarrassment 





WRITER’s DIGEST 





PUTTING “IT” IN THE COLUMN 


My new book, just off the press, helps solve some of the 
roblems of column writing. First of its kind published. 
he book should be on the shelf of every feature writer. 

Already in 6 University libraries. William Randolph 

Hearst declares it “interesting and valuable.’ Price $3. 

Enclose stamp for folder. Edition limited. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, California 





NEW FRIENDS 
Through our PERSONAL SERVICE dedicated to the pro- 
motion of friendshi; Discriminating clientel Write or 
telephone. 





AMERICAN SERVICE 


Grace Bowes, Director 


3140-WD Godwin Terrace, New York City 
Telephone Kingsbridge 6-2921 


When you visit the World's Fair be sure to phone us. 








REWRITTEN ON COMMISSION! 


After one year of careful working with our writers we have at 
last decided to make our service of rewriting payable on a com- 
mission basis. In this way it is possible for the author to get 
ssible work done on his manuscript, a complete re- 
market slant for a flat % sales com- 
m the publisher’s check, - 
4000 words. Handwritten 
All advance fees refunded from our com- 

mission on sale. Five day reports. 


ALLIED MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
P. ©. Box 25d Norwood, Ohio 


MY STORIES SELL 


To Argosy, Ranch Romances, Thrilling Ranch, Western 
Story, etc. I'll do my best to help put your stories into 
professional shape so that you too can hit these markets. 
“The most competent and honest help I have found, and 
I’ve tried the $5 per story boys .. .” So writes High 
Williamson of Austin, Texas. 

ates: $2.50 each 6,000 words or fractio7. 


BOB OBETS COTULLA, TEXAS 


(gumnennmereersmern sere rer eee mE Sy Sa 











NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


who are not selling regularly need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored’’ 
by me. Editors, agents and clients highly praise my work. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. FREE criticism of 
one story if you mention this magazine. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
(Literary Coach—Featured contributor to Better English) 
23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 











SPEERS' WRITERS’ SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS marketed immediately if they have slant 
EDITORS want—if NOT we tell you HOW! WE KNOW 
what editors in the leading publishing centers want. OU 
sales service is international. SEND US your plays, short 
stories, novels. Fees reasonable. 


Address: 6828 Leland Way 
alifornia 


Phone HEmpstead 7933 Hollywood, 











IMMEDIATE MARKETS for 
PLAYS - - = = SHORT STORIES 


We have requests from editors for a number of both. Drop 
us a post card for information as to type, length, etc. 


Wilkinson Literary Agency 


944 Little Building, Boston, Mass. 











SAVE ON PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Get more for your money! Entrust your brainchild’s tran- 
scription to typing experts. Flawless, editor-impressing 
work. Fine quality, postage-saving paper. Carbon copy. 
Extra, protective sheets. Typographical corrections—gram- 
matical, too, if specified. Proofread. Fast service. Mailed 
flat. 40c per 1000 words to 10,000. 30c thereafter. Satisfaction 
guaranteed by retyping privilege. Send mss. today to 


The HEWITT'S 


1716 N. Edgemont Ave., Suite 48 Hollywood, Calif. 














MALE MODELS!! Interestin hot hs! 
—2043 E, 2lst Street, Oaklend, Calif Are” 


AMATEUR WRITERS, POETS—Amateur Scribe 
magazine for beginners, pays many prizes, Sample 
copy, dime. 3303 Fourteen Mile, Birmingham, Mick 


LONG-ESTABLISHED book printer desi 
books for authors direct, at large peel ent 
225 Centre Street, New York City. 2 


BIG es ane Radic Suemevstele. $1.00 brings 
copyrighted plan. A. R. Godfrey; Merchandi 
Spokane, Washington. —— 


A BLONDE IN CHICAGO, 28, attractive, intelligent, 
seeks an interesting, companionable, man who js 
tall, lean, dark and thirty-ish. Box E-10. 


HUMOR PAYS! 44 Cartoon idea markets plus names 
cartoonists wanting gags——25c. 42 jokes, skit 
short humor markets, 25c. BIERMAN 
D-1440 Broadway, New York City. : 


ARE YOU LONELY? If you are desirous of enlarging 
your circle of acquaintances I can help you. Writp 
in confidence to Mona Ross, Box 3334, St. Paul, 


Minn. a 

IMPROVE YOUR SCRIPTS with perfect English, De. 
tails for stamp. Guaranteed service. Marksman, 
10302 Fedora St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


IF YOU WANT TO SELL—yYou need Picture Lap. 
guage, Rhythm and Tempo. Send 25c, stamped en. 
velope. SELLAID, Box 653, Compton, Calif. 


COW-COUNTRY: Western Handbook. 
guarantee; A-V Press, Ravenna, Ohio. 


INCREASE YOUR SALES! Your rejected short 
stories re-plotted by selling writer, $3.00 each, 
Greene, 6935 Longridge, VanNuys, Calif. 


INTERESTED IN WRITING? Join the Amatew 
Authors’ Club. Dues twenty-five cents monthly, 
Box 174, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


CARTOON BOOKLETS—Sample 10c. Art Photos, etc, 
Catalogue 10c. Box E-9. 


$1.00 back 


POETS! Complete list 50 paying poetry markets, 35 
greeting verse markets and _ instructions — 25, 
BIERMAN, D-1440 Broadway, New York City. 


BE A COLUMNIST—TI’m in print; I’ve made hundreds 
of dollars writing a “local” column. Why don't 
you? 50c brings details. Your column construc. 
tively reviewed 50c extra. Jaye Ell, Box 341, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


SALABLE NEW PLOTS, 25c. Briefs, $1.00. Plots 
for serials, $3.00. “How Newspaper Reading Brings 
Fat Checks,” 25c. Edna Morton, 7118 Lon © 
Houston, Tex. 


WIN BIG MONEY! Valuable prizes! Keep posted. 
Sample Contest Magazine, 10c. Butler, 473WD, 
Sebring, Florida. 


NICKEL EACH! Individualized place-cards—hundred 
synonyms for “went”—quotation or odd fact, any 
subject—your prose in rhyme, ten lines. Nev 
Baker, Valleyford, Washington. 


DEAR EDITOR: May I be your secretary? M. A. 
English and Art. Theme reader. Secretary to archae- 
ologist. Literary aspirations subordinate to your 
needs. References. “Secretary,” 1245 Virginia Way, 
La Jolla, California. 


WRITER wants outdoor summer job. Unusual e- 
perience like exploring preferred. Can take it but 
insists on good food. Box E-11. 


GHOST-WRITING, REVISION. Rush any length story, 
plot, $1.00. Ghostscribe Studios, 438 E. Wilson St, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


JUST OUT! 36-Page BEACH REVIEW, 25c. WOW, 
Eolia, Missouri. ee 

LOGGERS’ JARGON, many words, phrases and their 
meaning, only 25c. A. Larson, Box 341, Portland, 


Oregon. 

YOUNG LADY—Acquainted with South and East 

ge § Sevvenpendents in Northwest and Alask. 
x E-12, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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(Continued from page 51) 


story may be superb craftsmanship—but if 
the story never manages to get read beyond 
the beginning . . . what good is it? 

Your first paragraph must plunge your 
character right into the deep water of the 
story. Or, at least, it should start his dive 
into the water. Skip the paragraphs warming 
up, of the character, or characters, approach- 
ing the diving board, of climbing the steps. 
Let your characters immediately spring and 
dive in—and cause a terrific splash. That's 
where your story should start—with the 
splash! 

Once a story is well started, the writer, as 
a general rule, finds little difficulty with the 
remainder. A well-paced beginning acts as a 
stimulant for the rest of the tale, and keeps 
it moving nicely. 

Remember, too, the all-important editorial 
needs and technical requirements. Editors 
are forced to reject stories for purely me- 
chanical reasons. A Christmas story sub- 
mitted in November isn’t likely to have any 
value. Editors work months ahead of sched- 
ule. Seasonal material must be submitted 
six months ahead of publication date. 


From the editorial viewpoint—the length 
of a story is important. You cannot squeeze 
type. When the editor sends out a crying 
need for stories of 4500 words, writers rush 
to dig things out of their morgues. Into the 
editor comes novels, novelettes, short-shorts. 
If an editor asks for 4500 words, he wants 
4500 words. Neither 7000, nor 3000 words 
will do. He has a certain amount of space 
to fill and money to spend. He wants a 
specific number of stories for his magazine. 
Oh, he might take something really wonder- 
ful outside the posted desired lengths—but 
why handicap your story by making the 
editor frown at the length even before he 
has had time to read the first sentence. 


If the editor conducts a boy’s publication, 
don’t send him stories with your main char- 
acters members of the female clan. If he 
conducts a young people’s paper don’t send 
him stories for children—even though both 
are Juveniles. Know the reader age markets. 
know your editorial needs and requirements. 
The juvenile market is broad and fertile. 





Can You | 
Finish this Plot? 


Win a Course or Scholarship 
in Creative Writing, 


7 


PLOT: When Kenneth suddenly married gay Sally 
¢ instead of Jean, her older sister, ll Mill- 
ville wondered. Ken was not Sally’s sort. [He was 
serious, leaving to his pal, Bob, the lighter | side of 
Millville life. | 

Bob was best man at the wedding and Jean, hiding 
her grief, was maid of honor. On the night of the 
wedding rehearsal Jean is puzzled to find Bob talking 
earnestly to Sally, who is crying. | 

Sally seems happy in her new home, where Jean and 
Bob are welcome visitors. Ken works hard to) earn his 
fine salary as the firm’s most dependable engineer. One 
night he comes home later than usual with the |news that 
he has been ordered to spend two years in Mexico as 
superintendent of the firm’s mining properties. Jean’s 
congratulations are all but drowned out by Sally’s tem- 
pestuous refusal to go with her husband. 

After Jean’s hasty departure, Ken tries to! make his 
half-hysterical wife realize that to refuse his chief’s 
orders means not only to lose his position but probably 
to sacrifice his career. For a moment she was silent, 








then turned upon him in fury: “I might as well tell you 
the truth .. .” | 


WHAT IS YOUR SOLUTION? TRY IT! 








| 
Get busy—use your imagination—your solution to 
this plot may win the complete Ri¢hard Burton 
Course in Creative Writing, or a valuable Scholar- 
ship. This contest by the Richard Bufton School is 
to discover undeveloped or dormant writing ability, 
sometimes least suspected by the pérson himself. 
The Richard Burton Course offers a jcomprehensive 
home study training in Short Story /Writing, with 
individual personal criticism and coaching on your 
lessons and stories. | 


37 Valuable Prizes 


lst: A complete Richard Burton Course in |Creative Writing. 
value $85.00. 
2nd: A $50 Scholarship to second best answer. 
3rd: Five $35.00 Scholarships to five next) best answers, 
4th: Ten $25.00 Scholarships to ten next best answers. 
5th: Twenty $20.00 Scholarships to twenty jnext best answers. 
CONTEST RULES: Send only one solution, not over 
200 words. Do not copy plot. Write plainly your name, ad- 
dress, age, occupation and number 
of words. No answers returned, This 
contest is for amateurs only, pro- 
fessional writers and Richard Burton 
students are not eligible. Prizes 
will be awarded by Faculty of 
Richard Burton Schools, Inc. 
CONTEST CLOSES JUNE 25, 1940. 


Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test FREE 


Even if you do not wish to enter 
the Plot Contest, send for full in- 
formation on the Richard Burton 
Course and Free Analysis Test, on 
which you will receive an expert 
critic’s frank opinion of your present 
writing ability. Send in your plot so- 
lution as soon as possible, or mail the 
coupon now for your Analysis Test. 





. Richard Burton 
Famous Critic, 
Teacher, Lecturer, 
Author of many 
books and Richard 
Burton Courses in 
Creative Writing. 











RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 

602-40 Pence Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me at once full information on The Richard Burton 
Course in Creative Writing and Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


Following are the writers who finished from 101 to 200 in the contest. Each received a cer. 
tificate of merit recording the place won in the contest, and 250 sheets of ms. paper. 


101 Helen H. Jones, Beaver, Utah. 
bo Paul S. McCoy, Hamilton, Mo. 
103 Rosanna Williams, Wewoka, Okla. 


104 C. D. Gould, Drummondsville, a 


105 Calvin S. Cowan, Montreal 

106 John Mindak, Cliffside Park, N. J. 
107 Grange Thornton, Elmira, " 
108 Lucy Brodnax, Mont omery 

109 M. J. DeVarennes Phrceile. Cal. 
110 Mrs. 4 EiarPen, N. Rochelle, N. Y. 
111 Fane Horton, Color. Serine Col. 
ag Martin Panzer, New York, N. Y 

113 Beatrice Lopoo, Natchez, Miss. 

oe ne Clavis, Venice, Calif. 


rs. Fl. Peart, Toronto, Ont., Can. 

116 John Lockhart, Los Angeles, Calif. 
117 Lieut. Paul Peery Coronado, Calif. 
Lake Grove, Ore. 


118*Gordon Swope, 
119 Cora Burlingame, Louisville, Ky. 
120 Herb Roemer, Kansas City, Mo. 


121 Olive Knox, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


122 Rosser A. Rudolph, Arlington, Va. 
123 Ludvig Olson, Ocala, Florida. 

124 Harold Selle, Los Angeles ~~. 
125 James R. Hunt, Edgewood, R 


126 A. Lippincott, Angels Camp, Rolie 


127 Mrs. H. Martin, Collinsville, Ill. 
128 Austin Hunt, Mesquite, Nevada. 


129 B. is 2 Salt Lake City, Utah. 


135 Mrs. 
136 A. E. Cooper, Los Angeles, Calif. 
137 norte Takers, Lig gg Ark. 
138 E. L. Gibson, Walla Walla, x 
139 AM Hurst, Bloomington, Ina 
140 Lucile Walton Belling’ am, Wash. 


141 F. McKinley Lewis, Burbank, Calif. 


142 Kenneth Harrison, Ashland, Ore. 
143 Al Levine, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

144 Cuvier McGarr, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
145 Kenneth Olin, Marquette, Mich. 
146 Henrietta Murrell, Ft. Madison, Ia. 
147 Elsie B. Child, Seligman, Missouri. 


148 Margaret W. Brown, Toronto, Can. 


149 Eliza M. Hickok, Evanston, Ill. 
150 F. A. Steiner, Allentown, Pa. 
151 Ruth R. Weaver, Bakersfield, Calif. 


152 Mrs. D. Washington, New York Cy. 


153*Roy Moore, Olivos, Calif. 

154 Irvin Eckhoff, Los Angeles, Calif. 
155 Paul Hilley, Atlanta, Ga. 

156 Mrs. W. F. Abb ott, Sargent, Nebr. 


157 M. A. Wilson, San Francisco, Calif. 


158 Arthur Mintz, New York, N. Y. 


iz . P. Patrick, Kansas City, Mo. 


. C. Henry, Helena, Mont. 
161 Miss L. M. King, Merced, Calif. 
162 Linda ne. Milwaukee, Wisc. 
163 Mrs. S. Jones Winnipeg, Can. 


C. Welles, Jr., Scranton, Pa. 


169 Ralph Cummins, Etna, Calif. 
170 Justus Wyman, San Francisco, Cal. 
171 Sturtcman, Albuquerque, N. M. 
ig ack . Batteil, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
173 J. Eustace, "Toronto, Ont. , Can, 
174 Mrs. K. Andrew, Platteville, Wise. 
175 W. C. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa, 
176 Hodge Mathes, Johnson City, Tenn, 
177 Elinor F. Cruce, Glendale, Calif, 
178 Wm. Leslie Cooke, Trail, aw 
179 James Maugans, Harrisburg, Pa, 
180 Harold Tutterrow Englewood, Cal, 
181 Elizabeth Chase, Chase, Md, 
182 R. J. Cristy, New You. N 
183 U. E. Shafer, Charleston, awe im 
184 H. P. Johnson, Appleton, Minn, 
185 Mrs. Julia Carson, Albany, N.Y, 
186 E. W. McKinnon, St. Regis, heat 
187 Mrs. E. R. Enlow, Atlanta 
188 Mrs. A. S. Weissinger, Shelby Miss. 
189 Wm. ean New York, N. y. 
190 Lawrence Wiezel, St. John, Can, 
He Chas. B. Litzinger, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Jennie Turner, Madison, Wis, 
193 Arthur Avery, Hamtramck, Mich, 
194 Ella B. Wright, Portland, Ore. 
195 Nathan Dreskin, St. John, Can. 
196 Mrs. C. Coles, Salt Lake City, Utah 
197 Elwood Boucher, Dillon, Montana, 


130 Mrs. Beal, Anaconda, Mont. 
131 ly Owen, Salem, Ore. 

132 Frank Smith, University, Miss. 1 rs. 1. M 
133 Mrs. John Duncan, De Ree Wisc. 

134 Nellie M. Stewart, Raymond, Nebr. 1 


164 Don . Miller, 
165 Marjorie Durkin, Germantown, Pa. 
66 M Hughes Painesville, oO. 


range Cove, Calif. 196 Mrs. C. 


167 Mary L. Duncan, 
68 Mrs. Harriet Shiek, Alexandria, Va. 200 F. 


Coles, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Hed Elwood Boucher, Dillon, Montana. 
Alyce Scheidecker, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

199 gh Tooke, Willits, Calif. 

. Coulon, Northampton, Mass. 


Wash’ ton, D.C. 











SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


We specialize in fox trots, waltzes, religious or semi- 
classical ballads. Professional service. Send poems and 
write for information. Write for latest broadcast news. 
Correct Work Guaranteed. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
DEPT. 2438 THOMASTON, MAINE 








ey ee HOW! My new book on writing. 
lete course, $1. 


IF--YOU ARE SEEKING fo Ne SALES ‘oon oe 


F=yen" tl but give me the sepertuntty, Fg conscientiously do 
utmost to assist you. Low Pree resubmission, 


MILDRED |. REID 


Literary Vormnietes 
2131%2 RIDGE BLVD. ANSTON (CHICAGO), ILL. 





2 SONG POEM WAITERS 


Write for free inspiring book- 

z let outliniag opportunities for 
amateur songwriters. We have placed more than 150 
new songs for publication for new writers during 
recent months. 


ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 
Dept. 14, Box 507 Cincinnati, Ohio 





PIANO PARTS OF THREE POEMS 


at one time, $18.00 (Regular $30.00 value). By installments, 
pay only $3.00 and I will start the 3 piano parts. ““WHEN 
IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES” piano arrangement 
was made in this studio. Music guaranteed. 


LUTHER A. CLARK 
Composer and Publisher 


Dept. 40-WD-6, Thomaston, Maine 














SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 

AZING offer without delay. ne cent marvelously 
spent. roposition that will speak for itself and one 
you can TRULY APPRECIATE. a B iis believing . 
and LET ME CONVINCE YOU NO 


RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion Agreement will be sent, should your ma- 
terial be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 





WRITERS!!! ATTENTION!!! 


Now is the time to begin writing fiction. Editors are 
constantly requesting us to submit our clients’ output. 
Our distinctive service features expert criticism, plotting, 
re-writing, ‘‘ghost’’-writing, original sermons, speeches, 
lectures, commercial and social papers, etc. Testimonials 
galore. Send your scripts for professional criticism and 
enclose $1.00 for short-shorts up to 2,000 words and $3.00 
from 3,000 to 8,000 wordage. Modest rates. Free mar- 
keting advice. Request free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


705 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


(Dept. WD) Montreal, Canada 




















“BUILDING AN INCOME THRU 


SONG-WRITING" 


is the title of a new booklet which 
every ambitious writer should have. 
WRITE TODAY 
for your free copy. Mailed gladly on request. 
SONGWRITERS _iNSTITUTE 





DEPT. 407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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58 Lawrence Mickelson, Dixon, Mont. Worth, Texas. 
PRIZE WINNERS 4 race naa mg emg ee 2 Prt ws: Rig’ Idaho. 
: a - M. megle, New Jersey. elson A. utto, allas, Texas. 
(Continued from page 17) Si B.S. Cateey, Portiond, Orense. 81 1. de M. Gentine, B.C, Con. 
62 Miss E. Van Brussel, Jersey City, 82 E. D. Kramer, Baltimore, Md. 
40 A. A. Heugel, Jr.. New York, N.Y. New Jersey. 83 H. S. Hintze, Jr., Portsm’th, N.H. 
41 W. J. Breslow, New_York, N. Y. 63 Miss N. B. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 84 A. A. Heugel, Jr., New York, N.Y. 
42 Miss H. Jackson, Denver, Colo. 64 W. E. Mitchell Roswell, N. Mex. 85 Jos. Morris, ew York, N. Y. 
43 Miss M. F. Bivens, Los Angeles, Cal. 65 Kendrick Bingham, Portland Ore. 86 Miss Elin Boucher, Chicago, Ills. 
44 Miss M. Jarrett, Seattle, Wash. 66 J. E. Snider, Terre Haute, Ind. 87 Arthur Ruby, Port Chester, N. Y. 
45 John Jacobs, Brooklyn, N. Y. 67 Harold Kathman, Elizabeth, N. J. 88 C. R. Potter, Kamiah, Idaho. 
46 Miss R. M. Graves, Chicago, Ill. 68 M. C. Alden, Wadena, Minn. 89 Mrs. E. M. Richardson, Athens, O. 
47 Thomas W. Monroe, Detroit, Mich. 69 Seyril Schochen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 90 Thomas Brook, Toronto, Canada. 
48 W. McQuade, San Antonio, Tex. 70 Mrs. R. E. Baldwin, Memphis. 91 Miss M. M. Jackson, Wash., D. C. 
49 {; H. Rodgers, Washington, D. C. 71 A. E. Anderson, Edmonton, Al- 92 Miss Thelma Knoles, Tucson, Ariz. 
50 Miss F. B. Russell, Tucson, Ariz. berta, Can. 93 Miss B. Dickinson, Ontario, Calif. 
51 Mrs. G. A. Lord, Akron, Ohio. 72 Miss J. E. Arnold, Hobart, Ind. 94 Miss E. Watson, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
52 W. H. B. Cowan, Eagle Pass, Tex. 73 E. W. Mumma, Indianapolis, Ind. 95 Mrs. Maxine Smith, Lancaster, O. 
53H. S. Sykes, Flagstaff, Arizona. 74 S. M. Clawson, Fort Thomas Ky. 96 Miss H. L. Clark, Danbury, Conn. 
54 Arthur Smereck, Detroit, Mich. _ 75 E. ——_ Jr., Los Angeles, Cal. 97 C. W. Harrison, New Yor! , N. 
55 Roy C. Kinne, Atlanta, Georgia. 76 Chas. illiams, Columbus Ohio. 98 Miss J. Sinclair, San Francisco, Cal. 
56 Fletcher D. Slater, Omaha, Nebr. 77 Miles McNamara, New York, N.Y. 99 . Rochester, Calif. 
57 Victor S. Leavitt, Chelsea, Mass. 78 Miss 


E. Dale & T. Miller, Ft. 100 j. v Porter, Roachdale, Indiana. 
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TO BE COMPLETED BY FOR COMPLETION BY YOUR OWN COM- 
A PROFESSIONAL A PROFESSIONAL PLETE SONGS...BOTH 
COMPOSER. AUTHOR. WORDS AND MUSIC. 


a 
PAUL WHITEMAN @}"SB BILLY ROSE IF YOU CAN WRITE 


Deon of modern : Broadwoy’s leod- a MELODY, LYRIC, OR 
Americon music. ing producer YOUR OWN COMPLETE 


SONG 
GUY LOMBARDO "ame KAY KYSER ’ 
Top-ranking orchestra ' : Founder of the Col- ACT NOW! 


leader. . lege of Musical Knowl- 


edge. Write for our 
free illustrated folder. 


SQ_@$@_n 
BSG 





























Y : Here you have every 

Y REWARDS TO WRITERS The writers of accepted possible method in 

Yj songs receive a total of at least $1,000.00 advance which to prove your 
royalties and regulation songwriter’s contracts obiliy— ACT NOW! 

from i-------- us 


Yj 

WY 2 SONG HIT GUILD, INC 

Yj OUR PUBLISHERS Santly-Joy-Select, Inc.. pub ] 1619 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 

Y lishers of such popular song hits as: “Three Little j Gentlemen: song full ink ion, without obligatt 
| 
| 





Fishies", “The Man With The Mandolin”, “The 
Music Goes ‘Round and Around”, among hundreds 
of others. | Address 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


TO SELL 


A SHORT STORY or ANY OTHER MANUSCRIPT © 


an author needs proper guidance. Hoosier Institute *: 
not 74 teaches you HOW TO WRITE, but How | 

TO SELL. That is why so many of our students 

are able to ‘‘crash the literary gates.’ 


JACK LONDON wrote us: © 
“T feel justified in giving # 
my judgment that your 
course in short story writing 
is excellently comprehensive *% 
and practical.”’ ; 
(Signed) JACK LONDON : 
SMES The Hoosier Short © 
Story Course is the only one 
Jack London ever endorsed. : 


Booklet Free 


Write for our valuable FREE BOOKLET, “The Art :» 
of Story Writing’’ and full details. No obligation. 
Hoosier Students are getting Real Money for, their #23 
work! They benefited from the personal direction of 

our critics, who will give you unlimited personal criti- ; 
cism and manuscript sales service. You, too, want to 
know how to get checks from Ley cee month after = 
month. So send now for the free booklet ; 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE (Est. 


Hoosier Bldg., 731-735 Sheridan Rd., Dept. 4524, Chicago, II. & aS 








"NO TYPIST IN THE U. S. A. 


could have done better!’’ says HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 
—editor and author (his 29th mystery novel, “‘The Portrait 
of Jirjohn Cobb,”’ appeared Feb. 1)—of my typing of his 
latest mss. Send me your mss. for professional typing. 
First 20,000 words, 35c per 1000; 30c per M thereafter. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 





541 Deming Place Chicago, Illinois 





Manuscripts Expertly Typed 


To Meet Editorial Requirements 
35¢ PER THOUSAND WORDS 


Carbon, minor corrections included. 
Expert revision, collaboration by special arrangement. 


600 WEST 138th grazer 
BERTHA M. FRIEND WEST s38t 81 




















ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
uates. Write today for free booklet ‘‘Oppore 
tunities in Advertising,”’ and requirements. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 


3601 Michigan Ave. Dept, 305-A Chicago, U, S. A. 








PLOT SCIENTIFIC 


By Wycliffe A. Hill 


Was a $25.00 Course—Now a $3.00 Book with nothing 
left out. Mr. A. A. paid $25.00 for PLOT SCIENTIFIC 
and writes: ‘‘I’ve learned more in three lessons I’ve 
so far received, regarding plotting Stories, than 
learned in the six different major courses I studied in 
the past 7 years.”’ 

RICHARD TOOKER, famous writer and critic, writes: 
“PLOT SCIENTIFIC” is the most comprehensive and 
thorough treatise on the subject of PLOT that I have 
ever read. What is more, it is up to date. I’m recom- 
mending it as a text to those of my students in search of 
a manual on Plot. 

ORDER cours ge 00 “‘\eodeed 
fter July Ist, 00.) 


WRITERS “PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Suite 14, 5158 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 








“Pot Luck Is Bad Luck" 
Sir: 

As publishers of a magazine for free lance sale. 
people our editors are well versed on the import. 
ance of aiming at a mark, rather than shooting 
blindfold. Too many authors are willing to trust 
to luck, sending manuscripts to us which, while 
they have a general selling theme, usually prove 
utterly foreign to our particular requirements. 

Time permitting, we write the author, explain. 
ing as well as we are able in the confines of q 
letter the purpose of our publication, our editorial 
requirements. Copies of three late issues are sent 
to those authors who appear sincerely interested 
in taking the time necessary to make a carefy! 
study of our publication, our field, our editorial 
needs. Those who do take the trouble to deter. 
mine our requirements and obtain a better under. 
standing of our field, invariably are able to send 
acceptable material. 

It is our humble suggestion to your author 
readers contemplating our publication as a market 
place that they obtain at least three copies of late 
issues, studying the nature of our field—the kind 
of readers and the kind of manufacturer-adver. 
tisers as is best determined through the columns of 
the magazine itself.* Those taking such precau 
tions before submitting manuscripts to us will find 
the gratitude of our editors expressed in a sincere 
willingness to work with them in the matter of 
current requirements and information intended to 
help make their further contributions more sure 
of sale. S. S. Smitru, Associate Editor, 

Specialty Salesman Magazine, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

* Good, sound advice for authors preparing 

material for any trade or class magazine. Ed. 





Edith Does; Elizabeth Doesn't 
Sir: 

I just finished reading (Rural) Elizabeth Holla. 
day’s letter in the May, Diczst issue objecting to 
cartoons that good naturedly kid writers. I too 
have a rural route address, and for me, the first 
couple of days of each month are merely stop- 
gaps until my Dicest comes. You might as well 
slip the meat from between sandwich bread, as to 
cut out the crazy gags peppered about through 
the pages of the DicEsrT. 

For instance the one of the daffy reporter about 
whom the worried city editor said: “He just keeps 
calling, says ‘No news is good news,’ laughs and 
hangs up!” 

When the time comes that I can’t laugh at 
myself for the silly things I do (as a yearning 
writer of course), when the breakfast table jokes 
about rejection slips, make my ears burn, then 
I’ll know that it’s time to put the cover over my 
Royal portable and take up rug hooking, or maybe 
cutting, as a hobby. 

Even though Elizabeth doesn’t like ’em, please 
let’s keep on having more of those fun-poking 
pictures. EpirH SHANKLIN, 

Route 5, Box 598, Houston, Texas. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SHOULD I WRITE FOR 
HOLLYWOOD 
(Continued from page 33) 

ary haunts, and exaggerated legends spread 
abroad. It was not until talking pictures ar- 
rived, however, that the top flight novelists 
and dramatists would admit that the screen 
might be a legitimate field for their talents. 
Theodore Dreiser saw his “American Trag- 
edy” made into a picture. Samson Raphael- 
son’s “The Jazz Singer” became the first 
“alkie.’ Arnold Bennett, Sienkevitch, 
Sinclair Lewis, Faulkner, John Drinkwater, 
Willa Cather, Fannie Hurst, Hergesheimer, 
Galsworthy, Somerset Maugham, Emrich 
Maria Remarque, Eugene O’Neil, Owen 
Davis, Robert Louis Stevenson, Dostoievski, 
Dumas, Victor Hugo . . . these are but a 
few of the modern as well as classical au- 
thors who began to reach, through the films, 
an audience ten thousands time greater than 
any they had ever reached before. 

Movie stories had to keep pace with tech- 
nical progress. By the time Roxy built his 
“cathedral of the cinema,” about ten years 
ago, screen entertainment stood on as high a 
plane of excellence as the living theater (al- 
though it did not enjoy the same freedom 
from censorship) . 

Among the film companies the competition 
for story material waxed ever hotter, for they 
were turning out more pictures each year 
and had to get scripts prepared long in ad- 
vance of the shooting dates. The printed 
pages of the world were the happy hunting 
grounds of story editors, who snapped up 
every writer that showed any promise and 
brought him to the coast to keep on writing 
exclusively for their studio. This guaranteed 
both a steady supply and a consistently high 
grade of material; for the improving public 
taste had also to be reckoned with. 

Came the day when a ransacked literary 
world found itself devoid of any but a few 
literary masters and an army of pulp writers 
—who would not or could not write for 
pictures, respectively. Those working in 
Hollywood were constrained by contract 
from supplying their old markets. Holly- 
wood, ironically enough, had consumed the 
goose which used to lay its golden story eggs. 

So the bonanza’s end has come at a time 
when a lot of screen writers need just such 





A GREAT EDITOR SAYS 
| CAN HELP YOU 


Robert H. (Bob) Davis, famous editor Munsey group 
of magazines, discoverer of many noted writers, now 
widely read columnist on New York Sun, recently wrote 
me as follows, ‘‘Dear Scammon: It interests me to know 
that you have gone into the business of Literary Consult- 
ant. You are one of the few writers I have known who 
has any capability at all for intelligent revision. I have 
known you to lick a poor story into a good one for the 
reason that you were expansive enough to seize an editor’s 
intent. It is this same knowledge that you can impart 
to others.”’ 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, UNIQUE METHODS 


My method of showing you the broad principles — 
modern fiction, as well as the tricks and devices of hi 
paid writers, ‘is used by me exclusively. If you ae 
never done any writing but wish to, if you are writing 
but not selling, if you have made a few sales, but are 
making no progress, if you have tried others without 
success, send for my FREE BOOKLET. 


$30,000 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY 


How I made $30,000 out of one short story in the Post, 
after it had been twice rejected by them and at least once 
by every other possible — is a story in itself _of in- 
terest and value to any writer. It is in my FREE BOOK 
LET entitled THE ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. 


Send for it; learn how I will guide and help you to write 
short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper ay his- 
tories, biographies and novels. Learn how I coach a begin- 
ner aympesherienny and develop talented but unrecognized 
writers. Special work with professionals. Complete selling 
service. Very low rates. Send for my FREE booklet. 


Scammon Lockwoo 


Pent House Studio D 
180 Madison i 
New York, N, 











POETS: 


Send a. addressed stamped envelope for 1940 PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetr:; 
You will receive also description ° 
ES ea ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 











PERFECT TYPING — QUICK SERVICE 


25c per 1,000 words—2 carbon 
copies. Grammatical corrections. 


GLADYS E. GIBBS 


117 Del Ray Avenue Bethesda, Md. 











WRITERS — SPEED UP YOUR SALES! 


by availing yourself of our FREE 
SECRETARIAL AND SALES SERVICE 


given—with no extra charge—on every manu- 
script we type for you. This FREE Service 
means: A sale in one-half the usual time; re- 
lease from mailing detail; a saving of one-third 
on postage; a New York address and other 
advantages. For particulars, send self-ad- 
dressed envelope to 


WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION 
440 Columbus Avenue (Suite 112) 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








WRITER’s DIGEST 


Tells you where tosell fiction,radio 
scripts—what material trade papers 
and syndicates want—how to win 
cash prize contests. This nationally- 
recognized magazine has helped both 
new and established writers for 20 
years. For your free sample copy ad- 
dress Writers’ Market and Methods 
Magazine, Dept. K, 6362 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood, California 








the most important one of your writing career—and I can 
ip you make it. 
inners who read my article on the real-experience story, 
ed in Writer's Digest for July, 1939, have come e 
nd they are now selling. 


service to you is individual and personal. 

assured by my perience as a professional writer, and by my 
record of published articles and stories. 

manuscript to two thousand words will 

attention and complete individual 

ha i ake their first 

ie. Service includes detailed criticism, revision suggestions, 

and latest market advice, 

Fee: Two dollars and stamped return envelope. 


FELIX FLAMMONDE 


Postbox 550, Redwood City, Calif. 











DOUBLE YOUR SALES! 


DOUBLE YOUR SALES with original Ready-Write story plots. 
Each plot is complete with carefully selected and described 
characters, a vivid background, plenty of complications, step 
by step story action and new TWIST (catch) endings. These 
plots represent the finest story material available, can be 
slanted at any market, We develop them from our own ma- 
terial or from stories and sketches of your own, 


PLOTS FOR 5,000 WORD SHORT STORIES 


Western Pulps ....... ° General Slicks 

Detective Pulps ° Sports Pulps 
Love Pulps 3.00 Adventure 

Settings and characters so glamorous they take your 

Nothing stereotyped—everything new and 

Clients now using these 

ts are currently fictionizing for such 

Love Story, Thrilling Detective, 

For the SCOOP 


still accepting new clients. 
All Plots Absolutely Guaranteed to Please You!! 


OSBOURN'S 


(Thompson Bldg.) Denver, Colo. 


300 So. Logan 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 
an. and give your story new life, interest and appeal 
eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
Write for discount on book. 


Edgerton, Missouri 


dollar per thousand words. 


EDITH M. NAILL 











Work with i 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITERS GUILD 


509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











ATTENTION WRITERS! 


Your manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. Prose 40c 
per 1,000 words. Poetry and outlines 1c per line. One 
carbon included. I pay return postage, but please add 
10c to bill if you wish manuscript mailed with cardboard. 


MARGARETTE STUMP 


1105 S. Fourth St., Charleston, Ill. 











a prod to urge them back to a field where the 
demand is more happily pegged to the sup- 
ply. And Hollywood, having warped a great 
deal of creative ability by fettering it to the 
hack tasks of blowing up given ideas, tailor. 
ing stories to particular stars, and specializing 
in certain types of stories, may eventually re. 
discover some of those who will leave ; since 
it is again to the books, magazines and thea. 
ters that it must go for its source of material 


TO the new writer I say: 

Stay away from Hollywood. The 
shortest way to it is the longest way ’round, 
Write for publication, and recognition wil] 
come sooner. Don’t point your stuff at pic- 
tures because you cannot anticipate special 
requirements, needs, problems, sets on hand, 
cycles, subject already in work, etc. 

Besides, since the studios are constantly 
harassed by plagiarism suits, simply because 
unsolicited manuscripts often touch upon 
topics or ideas already in production, they 
will no longer give consideration to them un- 
less they are submitted by accredited agen. 
cies. Lawsuits, even though the film compa- 
nies usually win them, are costly and annoy- 
ing. True, not all senders of unsolicited 
manuscripts mean to sue at the drop of the 
hat—but the innocent suffer with the guilty. 
This should not cause a young writer to 
despair. He is much wiser to write for print 
anyhow. In this field he will not be limited 
as he is by screen “taboos” established out of 
respect for the sensibilities of more countries, 
societies and organizations than can be listed 
on this whole printed page. For instance: 

1. The sympathy of an audience must 
never be thrown to the side of crime. 

2. Natural or human law shall not be 
ridiculed. 

3. The technique of murder must not be 
presented so as to inspire imitation. No de- 
tails of brutal killings may be presented. Re- 
venge is not justifiable. Methods of crimes 
may not be explicitly presented. 

4. Illegal drug traffic must not be pre 
sented. Dope is an outlawed subject on the 
screen. 

5. Low forms of sex must not be pre- 
sented as attractive. 

6. Seduction or rape are virtually out- 
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lawed, though if esential to plot they may be 
delicately suggested. 

7, Any inference of sex perversion is for- 
bidden. The same goes for white slavery. 
Ditto for miscegenation. Ditto for obscenity, 
profanity, nudity. 

8. No religious faith may be ridiculed. 
Ministers, priests and rabbis may not be used 
as comics or villains. 

9, Every nation’s flag must be respectfully 
treated. 

The above are only a drop in the bucket 
of taboos. A word which is respectable in 
the U. S. A. may be a forbidden vulgarism 
in Great Britain. An Australian parlor game 
may be considered offensive in China. A 
full-sized volume could be written on this 
subject alone, and only with long Hollywood 
experience do writers learn to avoid these 
pitfalls. For the inexperienced writer, far 
from the Hollywood scene, it is virtually im- 
possible to avoid them—and disaster. 

Stay away from Hollywood, mentally as 
well as physically, and it may come to pass 
that Hollywood will find itself unable to stay 
away from you! 





The Folmer Graflex Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y., gives owners of its cameras an opporutnity 
to compete for $1500 in cash prizes in a contest 
created especially for them—the Graflex Golden 
Anniversary Picture Contest, running from July 
4th through Labor Day. 

This contest is open to all Graflex, Graphic or 
Crown View camera owners. Entrants are in- 
vited to submit their work in any or all of five 
classes: Portrait and Pictorial; Action; News; 
Industrial and Scientific ; Color. This latter classi- 
fication includes transparencies only, color prints 
not being eligible for prizes in this contest. 

In addition to a $250 grand prize, there will 
be awarded to winners in each of the five classifi- 
cations a First Prize of $100, a Second Prize of 
$50, a Third Prize of $25, a Fourth Prize of $15, 
a Fifth Prize of $10 and ten Sixth Prizes of $5 
each,—_ making 76 cash prizes in all. Seventy-five 
Medals of Award—fifteen in each class—will be 
presented to entrants receiving Honorable Men- 
tion. 


Sir: 

I'm impressed with the new layout of the 
Dicest. But please remember that beauty’s only 
skin-deep. Don’t change the contents. 

Bos RIcHARDs, 
WSPD—Toledo, Ohio. 
Not a chance.—Ed. 





WHY DIDN’T YOUR 
MANUSCRIPT SELL ON ITS 
LAST TRIP OUT? 


Naturally, you want to know. And te 
certainly want its faults remedied and it 
rerouted to more favorable markets. 

This help | can give you. For my service is a 
personal treatment of your work as an individual 
problem. It is NOT merely a quick reading of 
your script and a short, general report on it. 

When your story or article comes to me, | criti- 
cize, correct or revise its plot, plot-steps, transi- 
tions, climaxes, dialogue, characterization, descrip- 
tion; its mechanical features, paragraphing, sentence 
structure, etc. Thus, | cover thoroughly the ele- 
ments your work must have in order to be salable, 
and | put all my experience behind it to make it 
salable—experience gained from years as a critic, 
author, and university tutor. 

Besides my complete notations on your script, | 
give you 4 to |5 typewritten pages of fuller criti- 
cism and advice. | tell you frankly about your 
ability, and | advise you along what lines to de- 
velop it. 

For your manuscript | also give you valuable 
marketing and slanting counsel, which, by itself, 
often leads to sales. 

Once | have serviced your script, | do not 
abandon you but offer you resubmissions, further 
advice, continuous marketing aid, all free of 
charge. | stay with you as long as necessary. And 
if my services prove unsatisfactory to you, your 
fee, of course, immediately refunded. 

This single fee includes all services —no 
other charges: 50c for each 1500 words (slightly 
higher if you use my deferred payment plan). 
Special rates on MSS. over 12,000 words. 

Write to me first, if you wish; I'll be glad to 
answer your inquiries. 


WILLIAM SWISHER 
P. O. Box 89 Berkeley, California 











WE TYPE MANUSCRIPTS 


With utmost care and prompt service. 8 years’ exp. 
30c per thousand words. Flat mailing. Minor corrections, 
if requested. 1 carbon copy. Special rates on novels. 


CONLIN TYPING SERVICE 
481 MARGARET AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 














COMPLETE SHORT-SHORT SERVICE 
WITH SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Individual two-months’ course in short-short 
story writing—$5.00 
Short-short criticisms—50c per story. 
Also typing and marketing service. 
Please enclose return postage with all manuscripts. 


THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 
BOX 2 LOMBARD, ILLINOIS 
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Pulp Magazines 


Action Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 20c a copy. ‘We are in the market only for 
particularly fast-moving, dramatic tales of the 
West. We want plenty of man-interest, plenty 
of smoke and galloping hoofs. We are over- 
bought on shorts. The lengths most needed are 
12,000 to 15,000 worders. We report in three 
weeks and pay Ic a word, on acceptance.” 

Lariat Story Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy. “We want powerful 
stories of the Western range with plenty of 
action, good drama and some girl interest. We are 
overstocked on short stories, but we are open for 
novelets of 12,000 to 15,000 words. Reports are 
made within three weeks. We pay Ic a word, 
on acceptance.” 

The Lone Eagle, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use a 
lead novel based on the character of John Masters, 
the Lone Eagle. This is written on order by 
writers with record of book-length stories in this 
field; 35,000 words, modern World War back- 
ground. We also want short stories, 1500 to 4000 
words; first World War background, New World 
War background; commercial aviation, etc. Re- 
ports are within two weeks of receipt. We pay lc 
a word, on acceptance.” 


Sky Fighters, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. ‘“We want novelets or 
short novels of about 15,000 words with war 
background. Also short stories, 1500 to 6000 
words with background of old World War, new 
World War, commercial aviation, civilian avia- 
tion, etc. We report on scripts within two weeks 
of receipt. We pay Ic a word, on acceptance.” 

Sports Novels, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. William Fay, Editor. “We use stories of 
any of the major, headline sports. Plenty of 
action and adult characterization is an important 
factor. Length should be from 3000 to 16,000 
words. We pay a minimum of lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Chimes, 966 E. 25th Street, Paterson, New Jer- 
sey. Henry Picola, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use quatrains, 
There are cash prizes in each issue. Publication 
and submission is open to new poets, especially 
those who have not had the pleasure of seeing 
their brain children in print. Preference is given 
to subscribers since poetry magazines depend on 
poets for support. We do not want long poems. 
Reports are within seven days.” 

The Country Bard, Staples, Minnesota. Mar- 
garette Ball Dickson, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use brief verse 
of eight to twelve lines on fresh themes or new 
slants. Our standards are very high. We report 
on poems within three weeks and pay only in 
prizes.” 

Verse Craft, Box No. 1, Emory University, 
Georgia. Lawrence Wilson Neffs, Editor; James 
E. Warren, Jr., Associate Editor. Issued five times 
a year; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use short 
lyrics. Reports are within sixty days. We pay 
in prizes. We give four cash prizes up to $10 
each in every issue. These are awarded by ballots 
of readers.” 





Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Massachusetts. 
lish only text books for schools. 
usually within a month of receipt. 
of net sales.” 

D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 35 West 
32nd Street, New York City. John L. B. Williams, 
Editor. ‘We publish books and need the follow- 
ing type of material: fiction, biography, auto- 
biography, memoirs; books on psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and journalism; history, juveniles, books for 
older boys and girls; educational, scientific and 
medical works, business books ; books dealing with 
the drama, travel books, hymn books.” 

The Aurand Press, 900 N. Third Street, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. A. Monroe Aurand, Jr, 
Editor. “We do not publish fiction. Our mater 
ial consists of local Pennsylvania history, folklore, 


Paul V. Bacon, Editor. ‘We pub- 
Reports are 
We pay 10% 
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superstitions, Customs, manners, Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man dialect. Reports are within thirty days. We 
ay cash or royalties.” 

Binfords © Mort, Publishers to the West, 
Graphic Arts Building, Portland, Oregon. Ada 
Hastings Hedges, Editor. “We use history, fic- 
tion and juvenile material with a Northwest back- 
ground ; also miscellaneous material with a regional 
implication. We also carry poetry of a high qual- 
ity on our list. From one to two months is re- 
quired for a report on manuscripts.” 

Burstein and Chappe, 165 Duane Street, New 
York City. Dr. Solomon Balsam, Editor. “We 
publish serious novels, 250 to 600 pages. We 
want technical material for booklets. No erotica. 
Must be written for experts and laymen. Reports 
are within two weeks. Payment is on royalty 
basis of 10% (higher, never lower, under special 
circumstances. )” 

Greenberg: Publisher, Inc., 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City. S. Rosemarie Gaglio, Editor. 
“We publish no light fiction, westerns, mysteries, 
plays, poetry or juveniles. We are interested 
only in non-fiction books of an informational 
nature.” 





Syndicates 
Betty Detrick Features, Hearst Building, San 
Francisco, California. “We have our own staff 
of writers, but we welcome inquiries and will give 
courteous attention to them.” 
Business Feature Service, America Fore Build- 





BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: Again one of my book 


authors has clicked with a best seller. CATHEDRAL IN 
THE SUN, by Anne B. Fisher, which was published on 
March 15th, was listed two weeks successively, during 
the middle of April, as the best seller in San Francisco, 
topping all other best sellers. 


LATEST NEWS: June 7th is the publication date of JONAH'S 
ARK by Roland Barker, a book | am very proud to have 
worked on, and in my opinion one of the best sea stories 
ever written. Read it and see whether | am exaggerating. 
(Roland Barker is another writer cashing in on his true 
market.) 


Just sold American second serial and European serial rights 
on THERE GOES THE BRIDE, a book by Margaretta Brucker 
| placed recently. 


LATEST CALLS: Still another contest—$5,000 non-fiction. 
This is a contest year. Send me your ideas when asking for 
further details. Special market now open for short books 
(35,000 words top) of a self-help nature; royalty or outright 
sale agreement. A market developing rapidly. Let me 
know your qualifications. 


Writers working with me are published by such firms as 
DODD, MEAD; CARLYLE HOUSE; DOUBLEDAY, DORAN; 
APPLETON-CENTURY; WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY; 
VANGUARD; E. P. DUTTON; FLEMING REVEL; and a 
lor book firms like PHOENIX, WILLIAM GOD > 
GREENBERG, etc. 


Query Me On Your Ideas 


| am particularly interested in discussing first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


ROLAND BARKER 


There are no bad times for writers who 
have found their true markets. Are you 
sure you aren't making the mistake that 
creates a misfit instead of the selling 
writer you should be? 


Most of the writers who come to me think 
they are fighting against market conditions. 
They don't realize they are really fighting 
against themselves. 


The authors for whom | am now making 
money once did things the hard way. Per- 
haps | am a little proud that | have helped 
so many of them find their true markets. 
They are now no longer fighting against the 
current of their talent, but going along with 
it—and going swimmingly. 


As we go to press, my clients have reached 
a new high with sales of over $1,350, including 
a first sale to ARGOSY, a sale of serial rights, 
and sales by four writers to markets | recom- 
mended for them. My successful and promising 
clients, writers who are building their careers, 
have found what their true markets are... what 
they can do best. The best way for you to 
begin working with me is to do what my selling 
writers have done: TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF 
when you send me your first manuscript. Once 
I know what you can do best I'll work with you 
from outline to finished manuscript—and when 
you're ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | 
do for many of the writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rate for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are : $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No “'collaborations."' Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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START... 
AT THE BOTTOM 


If you’re having a hard time getting started, 
and need $8, $10 or $20 checks for short- 
short syndicate fiction scripts while you are 
learning the solid basic fundamentals of suc- 
cessful commercial fiction production—you’ll 
be vitally interested in what the 


MODERN COURSE IN SYNDICATE 
FICTION WRITING* 


has done for writers just starting out. 


*One of the lowest-priced individual train- 
ing courses available, money-back guarantee, 
approved by pulp and syndicate editors, and 
sponsored by a well-known literary house of 
reputable standing. 


Send for full particulars TODAY! 


Modern Course in Syndicate Fiction Writing 
2010 Raymond Commerce Bidg., Newark, N. J. 











$ SHOLL'S APPLIED 
THESAURUS 


(The Humanitome) 
(Formerly five dollars) 


Now within the reach of all writers. The materials 
for the description of Character, Action, Emotion, Ap- 

arance, Speech (with subs for ‘‘said’’), etc., etc., 
isted and analyzed with a thoroughness not found in 
any other work. Money back. 


414 612x9% pages, 
bound in green buckram. 


VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. D P. O. Box 133 
Flushing, New York 














SHORT-STORIES; RADIO, STAGE AND SCREEN 
PLAYS; NOVELS; NOVELETTES; SERIALS; 
ARTICLES; SYNDICATE MATERIAL AND VERSE 


Former newspaperman and playwright, now radio, screen 
and magazine writer, I have helped scores of writers. 
Learn to slant your stories for the screen, to employ the 
correct technique for each individual form of writing. 
My system of individual, personal coaching by mail has 
proven invaluable to many. My service offers expert 
criticism, technical advice and marketing counsel. Also 
professional coaching, personal courses in authorship, plot- 
ting, collaboration and ghost-writing. 


Write for advice on your literary problems. 


JOHN GEHRETT MIEHLS 


Literary Consultant 
1808 JUNEWAY CHICAGO, ILL. 





ing, Chicago, Illinois. R. G, King, Editor. “w, 
want 300 to 1000 word articles, usually illustrated, 
which tell of a specific merchandising or oper. 
ating method used recently by a business concer 
to increase sales, cut costs or otherwise operate 
more successfully. Chief demand is for stories 
from retailers. We buy only from regular cor. 
respondents, but we will accept query regarding 
additional correspondents. We also use photo. 
graphs.” 

Magazine Feature Service, America Fore Build. 
ing, Chicago, Illinois. Rose G. King, Editor, 
“Except for photographs, which use humans for 
subjects or are industrial pix, no free-lance ma. 
terial is wanted. We report in three weeks. We 
pay $1 and $2, average, for each photo accepted,” 





Trade Journals 


American Mutual Magazine, 142 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. John O. Nilan, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly. “We use 1000 to 
1500 word articles on subjects of preventing acci- 
dents in industry ; either demonstrate profit in such 
loss prevention or show specific ways and means 
of preventing accidents. We are largely staff 
written but we do accept material that is specific 
and scientifically correct. We report on receipt. 
We pay 2c a word, on publication.” 

Clinical Medicine and Surgery, 307 West Wash- 
ington Street, Waukegan, Illinois. Dr. George 
B. Lake, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use articles on clinical medi- 
cine by licensed physicians (no payment). Items 
of strictly medical news, accompanied by photo- 
graphs for which we pay $1 and $2 on accept 
ance. We use photographs of strictly medical 
news and doctor’s hobbies. Reports are within 
two weeks.” 

Electrical Digest, 137 Wellington Street, West, 
Toronto, Canada. J. Murray Muir, B.A.Sc, 
Editor. Issued monthly. “We purchase a limited 
amount of articles describing helpful electrical 
plant practice or unusual equipment. We report 
on receipt of script.” 

Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Hanover, Penn- 
sylvania, Roland C. Hartman, Editor. Issued 
ten times a year; 10c a copy; 25c a year. “We 
use feature articles, 800 to 1200 words, containing 
factual information about poultry raising. We 
suggest a study of the magazine as to type of 
material used. We prefer material that originates 


YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL 


For 25 years, I have been teaching versifiers to perfect their 
verses, and get the fullest returns from them. My pupils 
range from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners. I am call 
“the teacher of poetry-teachers.”” Most of my work_with 
private pupils is done by correspondence. I have full Corre- 
spondence Course in versification, and specialized courses in 
The Sonnet, Sonal rics, etc. You may abeoty know of me 
as the author o The Glory Road, The Complete Rhyming 
Dictionary and Poet’s Craft Book, The Craft of Poetry, and 
The Outline of Man’s Knowledge. You are unfair to yourself 
to neglect any longer the many profits from versification. 
My rates are reasonable, considering how exactly my work 
answers your needs. Write today. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of one poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


BOZENKILL, DELANSON, N. Y. 
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out of the northeastern states. Good photos help 
to sell articles. We report in ten days to two 
weeks. We pay Ic to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Pacific Marine Review, 500 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, California. Alexander J. Dickie, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We use technical and semi-technical arti- 
cles on shipbuilding, marine engineering, overseas 
trade, port development, marine insurance, ship 
operation, shipping finance, and maritime per- 
sonnel and safety. We can use photographs that 
are pertinent and which illustrate articles. We 
pay for these at space rates. Reports on scripts 
are within thirty days. We pay $10 per page, 
when published.” 

Retail Lumberman, 510 R. A. Long Building, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use non-fiction stories 
about merchandising, selling and advertising ideas 
or campaigns that retail lumber dealers have used 
successfully. Material is primarily staff written 
and since we will not be responsible for unsolicited 
material we advise that the writer query first be- 
fore submitting. We pay 15c per column inch.” 

U. S. Camera Magazine, 122 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Phillip Andrews, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 50c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
photographs for which we pay $10 each, and up. 
We use photographic features for which we pay 
$25 to $100 each.” 





liftable Ideas From Crackerjack Salesmen 


The Progressive Salesman, whose editor is Mar- 
tin E. Siegel, 22 E. Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is in the market for five hundred word 
articles, describing certain outstanding salesman- 
ship achievements. These should be about either 
extremely successful salesmen, or out of the usual 
types of salesmanship. The different methods 
wed, freak records achieved, hardest sales exper- 
iences, and the like. These should not be about 
retail selling, but direct office-to-office, house-to- 
house, or store-to-store selling. Photos, preferably 
action, should accompany scripts, and will be 
paid for on acceptance at the rate of $2.00 per 
picture, plus three cents a word for the article. 
Factual reports about extraordinary sales persons 
is what is desired. 

M. E. SIEGEL, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 





How Good Were You? 


Here are the answers to the five questions 
posed by Mary France Morgan on page 16: 


. Quality: “Southern Literary Messenger.” 
. Confession: “Romantic Magazine.” 

. Slick: “Liberty” 

. Love Pulp: “Love Story Magazine.” 


. Religious: “Messenger of Our Lady of 
Prompt Succor.” 





YOUR JOB IS 
WRITING 


If no script of yours has sold—so far—it need not 
mean that it is worthless. It MAY mean you did 
not offer it to the right editor, One editor is 
hungry for a type of script that another could 
not use at all. 


My MAGAZINE MAP lists more than four hundred 
magazines, each with its own set of needs. If you 
can write salable material there should be at least 
one among the four hundred ready to pay CASH 
for it. 


BUT—if you must buy copies of four hundred pub- 
lications, and analyze the contents of each, before 
you can be sure which uses YOUR type of material 
—your script will meanwhile gather dust. And it 


won't be GOLD dust. 


Why not turn it over to a sales agent who has 
studied those magazine requirements for you? An 
agent who MUST keep in constant touch with the 
editors, for his job is selling. Just as yours is 
writing. 

Six cents ia stamps will bring you the map. On the re- 
verse side you will find all the details of my sales service. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street New York City 


In the heart of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 











BOOKS 


We are looking for good books to print and publish. 
Send for details. 
National Service Since 1914 


WETZEL PUBLISHING CO.., Inc. 


524 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 


copy; duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, if requested. Th “g? cents 
od one yoy nee verse, %c per line. Book 1 read 
25c per one nd_ words. E KIND OF wr 
THAT EDITORS “COMMEND. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 














“WRITING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE” 


By Charles Carson 


Here’s the book you’ve been waiting for! A work- 
able textbook for writers of fact articles, prepared by a 
writer who stands “‘tops” in the article field. 

It contains 14 chapters, chock-full of solid instruction 
on how to write and market magazine articles. The 
author doesn’t give you any schoolroom stuff; he knows 
from long experience what he’s talking about. 

No less an authority than the famous Jack Woodford 
has said that, “‘A study of this volume .. . should double 
the sales of any writer who - a copy of it.’ 

Price $2.00, postpaid. Mail your order today, cash or 
C. O. D. Further information given on request. 


WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5158 S. Western Avenue, Suite 14 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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BOOKS 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


catalogues, 
to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


All books 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 


book 


selected make interesting reading and 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Get It Right. . $3.50 
John B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed . 2.50 
The Correct Word and How to 
Use . 1.50 


; oor" Baker 
Desk Form of Errors in English 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus Gast Ha 
Peter Mark Roget 
—€ and Antonyms........ 2.50 
oget 


Webster’s Dictionary .......... 1. 
Write It Right..... . 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar ........ 2.00 
Janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language ............ 1.00 
James Fernald 
~~ Grammar Simplified... 1.25 
James C. Fernal 
sme | Good English. . . 2.00 
Berg Esenwein 
a an ee 
Soule’s Synonyms .............. 3.50 
Don’t Say It.. eee: 
John B. ‘Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
Write That —- Sinhala 6 
‘enneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
eet my We Ere 
Fohn H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play?...... 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary .............. 50 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing . . 2.530 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio evebtolyatoe! 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them ...... ss. eae 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio Writing 
Ralph Rogers 
New er of Screen 
Writing ..... Bat 
Lamar Lan 
How to Write pes Sell Film 
Stories .... weivese.e 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments 
O. F. Martin 
eer 
Max Wylie 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Poems Editors Buy............. 3.50 
dith Cherrington 
First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters............ .75 
Horatio Winslow 
Walkers’ Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
j. Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points _— a eee 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The ye i 8 Market. . . 3.00 
M. Mathieu 
1940 Tos Book and Backes 
Guide .... = rae 
Photo-Market Guide ........... 
Fohn P. Lyons 
1940 Photo Almanac & anand 
ide .... 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook. . 
foreign markets 


. 3.00 


. 2.75 
3.75 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short hon 1.00 
Plotto ... . .25.00 

Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plot * the Short Story aes 

Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots and Personalities 
j. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 
Writing . 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing....... 
ubin 
So You Want to Write a Song. . 
obert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
Journals patate 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera 50 
Paul G. Holt @ H. R. Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Child .. naa als ete 
Jack Woodford 
Short Story Technique.......... 1.25 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique . 20 
omas H. Uzzell 
Trial & Error eee 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell . 3.00 
. 3.00 
1.75 
3.00 


. 1.25 


. 1.50 
1.00 
1.00 


aurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit....... 
D. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing 
R. S. Dowst 
The wae rf Pe 
rthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Writing . . 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffm 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
rthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing.......... 2.00 
obinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets.... 2.00 
ill Herman 
Advanced Problems of the 
Fiction Writer om eathe 
Fohn Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing.......... 
Agnes Parsons 
Writing As a Career............ 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 
Charnley & Converse 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Descriptive and Narrative 
Writing .. . 2.00 
Lawrence #. Conrad 
Around the Copy Desk 2.00 
Medill School of Journalism 


- Se 
3.00 
2.00 
3.25 


.19.50 


ipts Salabl 


Siting M 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property. . 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
in Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
Dr. peo Suderman 
Magazine Article Writing. ... 
E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold . 
Writing Novels ‘to Sell. . 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The —- of the Stoel 
Car Grabo 
Writing the § Sex Novel. . 
Murder Manu noes 
Underworld and Prison Slang 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide 
Air Story Writer’s Guide. . 
Cowboy Lingo . eee 
Ramon R. Adams 
This Trade of Writing........ 
war eeks 
The Profit in Writing...... 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Doychemoee - the Writer. ... 
rof. H. K. Nixon 
The Welt? s Book. ... eine 
James Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing... . 
Harrington 
Making tanee Pay. . Prt 
C. Warden iolies’ 
The Said Book : 
‘said”’ 





= pom os 
Ss & 


Bie RSSS ES 


. 1.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1,00 


All Synonyms for‘ 
Editor’s Choice 2 
Alfred Dashiel 
Puns—Ist Edition ........... 
. B. Vivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
Contest Entries OER 
The Gag Builder ........ 
on Ulsh 
Learning to Write... 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning. . 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning. . 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor vor Money 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Authors and the Book Trade 2.00 
Frank Swinnerton 
ew i oud Money By 


35 
1.00 

. 1.00 
1,00 
1,00 


Selline 2 What ‘You Write. 2.00 
Donald MacCampbell 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
Them : : 2.50 
Helen King 
Business Paper Writing. . <n 
Pauline & Wilfried ‘Redmond 
Writing and Selling ae 
Feature Articles ......... 3.65 
elen M. Patterson 
The Mind in the Making 1.00 
James Harvey p= 
Manuscript Record Be 1.50 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Gentlemen: Please send me the followi 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ing books prepaid: 
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AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 





FOR JULY 


1: The work of the city jailer. The 
attacks upon his life; his opinions on the 
reformation of criminals; his hobbies. 

2: Highlights of the career of a veteran 
locomotive driver. Terrible wrecks. Im- 
provements in rail transportation down the 
decades. 

3: An extensive collection of Indian 
curios. Where these relics were found; their 
use in the days of the Red Man. Informa- 
tion concerning Indian life from a local 
collector. 

4: Independence Day. Facts about the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence 
from your state. 

5: Feats of an outstanding memorizer. 
Does your city contain some person who is 
apt at remembering poetry or license num- 
bers of automobiles? 

6: The first woman writer of your state. 
Her literary career and her chief works. 

7: The oldest church sexton in the city. 
His different places of employment, and his 
reminiscences about well-known religious 
leaders. 

8: The importance of the trucking in- 
dustry in your state. Where truck growing 
for market began; its original sponsors. 

9: A local fancier of carrier-pigeons. 
How these birds are trained to convey mes- 
sages and other things to distant points. Un- 
usual instances of communication. 

10: Your state’s foremost summer resort. 
Its history and development as a vacation 
center. 

11: Experiences of a hotel detective. Ex- 
citing captures of crooks. 

12: Recollections of an 
driver in the first World War. 


ambulance 
Narrow 





Besinners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 


sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inqutries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. : 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


DEMIR. Sarisridlenacicasaveadonane 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. - 
Courses in Short Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
Writing, Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special courses 
in English for those who need preliminary training. 
Nearly forty years of successful experience in the 
home study field. 

Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
ere selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest 
practical advice; real teaching. 


Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
RITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 

Write Today 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 
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SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 


WRITERS! | have urgent calls for all types of 
short short stories. New markets opening! The 
demand is greater than the present supply. I'll 
sell your short-shorts to national syndicate mar- 
kets serving over 3,000 newspapers. Magazines, 
too, are now wide open for short-shorts on the 
LIBERTY and COLLIER'S pattern. 


My clients reach the best markets—THIS WEEK, 
LIBERTY, FIELD AND STREAM, AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, LOVE STORY, ALL STORY, LEDGER SYNDI- 
CATE, McCLURE SYNDICATE, CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS SYNDICATE, THE NEWS SYNDICATE, and 
others. Short-short stories bring from $5 to $500 
depending on the quality and the markets which 
purchase them. 


My 20 years' writing and selling experience will help 
you make your stories right. SHORT SHORT STORY 
WRITERS! 4 important articles of mine, ANALYSIS 
OF A SYNDICATE SHORT SHORT, ANALYSIS OF A 
LIBERTY SHORT SHORT, ANALYSIS OF A COLLIER'S 
SHORT SHORT AND ANALYSIS OF A THIS WEEK 
SHORT SHORT, are appearing in THE WRITER. An- 
other series of my articles KNOW YOUR CHARAC- 
TERS, GREAT SIMPLICITY, are currently appearing in 
the WRITER'S MONTHLY. Do not miss these impor- 
tant articles on the writing craft! 


The reading and handling fees are very low: $1.00 fee 
for short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 2,000 to 
5,000 words; $5.00 flat above the 5,000 word quota. 
Poems, 50c; articles, $2.00; serials, $5.00. Suggestions 
for revision offered on MSS. showing sales possibili- 
ties. Resubmissions free. My agency is expanding. 
| need more promising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


Woodbine, New Jersey 
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escapes from death. The treatment of the 
wounded soldiers. 

13: An early map of your state. Once 
prosperous settlements which are now ex. 
tinct. 

14: A noted cake baker of the city, 

15: Odd requests which daily deluge the 
office of the Governor. How the Chief Ex. 
ecutive gives advice to many letter-writers, 

16: The oldest volumes or manuscripts 
in the possession of the local library. 

17: The speedboat king of the entire 


18: The career of the president of the 
state medical association. His observations 
on new discoveries in medicine, and his fore- 
casts about future remedies or cures. 

19: The making of neckties as the means 
of support for some widow, or some other 
unfortunate individual, in your city. 

20: Interview with a juvenile judge. 
How he deals with cases of young lawbreak- 
ers. His advice to parents of unruly children. 

21: The art of rug weaving. Details from 
a veteran weaver. 

22: The dean of musicians in your city. 
The many types of music which he or she 
has seen come and go. His or her favorite 
tunes. 

23: The most prominent inventions from 
residents of your state since pioneer times. 
The earliest patents. 

24: The life story of the Lieutenant 
Governor of your state. 

25: An insight into a game farm. How 
birds are raised, and the market. 

26: Early golfers of the city and also the 
state. The first golf courses. The initial 
woman devotee of the links. 

27: A successful caricaturist. His begin- 
ning in this field and his rise to present 
eminence. 

28: The introduction of horse-drawn 
trollies in your city. 

29: World War soldiers of your state 
who earned the Congressional medal of hon- 
or. Their acts of bravery which merited 
such distinction. 

30: The largest fireman in the state. 

31: The foremost orchardist of your 
community. His progress in fruit growing, 
and the harvesting and disposal of the fruit. 
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©“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


e THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


Any new writer is likely to be “sold” on his critic or coach at the start. If he 
weren’t, he wouldn’t send fees. The test is whether he is still “sold” on his literary 
helper after he knows what that person is able to do for him, and is willing to take 
the pains to do. 

While new clients come to me daily, many being referred to me by editors and professional 


authors whom they ask for advice, I have alwavs depended mainly on retaining the old ones, 
so that they continue to work with me month after month and vear after year-—-in many Cases, 











long after they have become successful professionals earning good incomes. 

Here is a typical letter, just received from a client on completion of my Professional Col- 
Jaboration Service: 

“When I enrolled with you, I vowed never to spend another cent for literary help, for, you 
see, I'd had unfortunate experiences. But as I found your coaching so valuable, and as it in- 
dicates that it will develop just what I want—sales in the big-time or at least high-paying 
markets—I want to work further with you. I am convinced that you will at last get me going 
the way I want to go: to live by writing fiction, so that I can be economically independent 
and live where I choose.” (*) Name on request. 

rhis letter was not written in the first hot flush of enthusiasm, but after the client knew, 
through much work with me, just what I do to earn my fees. I have received innumerable 
similar letters during the twenty vears I have been in this work, not a few from writers whose 
names now are household words. 

Next month I shall tell you the story of another typical case—not of a client who is striving 
to reach the “big time,” but of two more clients who have just succeeded in doing so, and this 
in a very short time after completing the Professional Collaboration Service, making a tre- 
mendous literary success. 

If you are really serious in your desire to write, send for my 44-page booklet, ““THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON REQUEST. It tells 
of my work with writers, gives my credentials, and also contains other vital information, not 
obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


$3.00 for any yo ee om under 3,000 words (includ- TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 
ing “‘short-short stories for longer stories the fee is of a story with my time and money, instead of asking 
$3.00 for the first 3,000 aed and sixty cents a thou- the author to do so. 
sand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,000 The commission on Sales is 10 per cent 
to 75,000 words, $25.00: 75,000 to 100,000 words. My sales office is located in the heart of New York’s 
$30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00 publishing district, and resident representatives submit 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge my client’s accepted scripts in person to the editors 
of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can be in accordance with my detailed instructions in each 
made so by revision, the Service includes ALL NECES- case, thus assuring you of the best personal contact 


SARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION with editors 


ry ba Y 
FREE TO YOU 
Short-Cuts Into Print, the first of a series of brochures I shall publish from time to 
time and which will cover the various phases of writing stories and selling them, is 
now ready and will be sent free on request. It contains some 20,000 words of reading 
matter and will, I hope, prove helpful to you. 


LAURENCE R. DDPORSAY 


Author "'The Profit in Writing'' ($3.00); ‘'Writing Novels to Sell'’ ($2.50); ‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks"’ ($3.00); '’Stories You Can Sell'’ ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears'’ ($2.50), etc. 
AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
P. O. Box 632 - - - - - - . - - - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 













































































Here is the Table of Contents 
from the 1940 “Writer’s Market" 








THE WRITER'S MARKET 1940 
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60 Chapters — 312 Pages 


"The Writer's Market" gives the name, address 
and editorial requirements of 2,500 markets for 
authors. Nothing is omitted. Every market that 
regularly buys material from free lance writers 
is included. And every word of it is OFFICIAL 
coming direct to us from the individual editors. 


Here is the book that Faith Baldwin called 
"an invaluable guide and a genius time saver." 
Walter Winchell wrote “THE WRITER'S 
MARKET is an excellent idea and should prove 
valuable to writers seeking a market for their 
material.’ Jim Tully says he “considers THE 
WRITER'S MARKET absolutely the best book 
ever published in its line." These are but three 
of the hundreds of enthusiastic reports given 
to THE WRITER'S MARKET by editors, writ- 
ers, and publishers. 


It has been reviewed in 250 newspapers, and 
magazines without a single adverse criticism. 
It is without doubt the most valuable single 
book any writer can own who is doing his own 
marketing. Order your copy today of the big, 
new, beautifully bound 1940 edition of THE 
WRITER'S MARKET on our usual 10-day 


money-back agreenment. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen 
Send me one postpaid copy of the new 1940 edition of 
Writer's Market'’ for which | enclose $3.00. 

[] Send book C. O. D. for $3.00 plus postage. 


] Send me ‘'The Writer's Market'’ and enter my one year subscri 
tion to WRITER'S DIGEST for which | enclose $4.00. 


Name 
Address 


City 
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